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Art. l—WESLEYAN METHODISM IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
NOT CHARGEABLE WITH SCHISM IN SEPARATING 
FROM THE ENGLISH ESTABLISHMENT. 


BY REV. CHARLES ELLIOTT, A. M. 
Continued from page 390, vol. viti. 


IX. Are Wesleyan Methodists chargeable with schism in separating 
from the English establishment ? 

This question, it will be perceived at once, has no reference, ex- 
cept a relative one, to the Protestant Episcopal Church in this coun- 
try, as neither the Methodist Episcopal Church nor the Wesleyan 
Methodists were ever in church fellowship with her. Indeed, as a 
church, she differs more widely from the English than from the 
Methodist Church; as her ordination and polity are, in a good de- 
gree, presbyterial, and not properly episcopal, in the customary 
sense of the term. 

To discuss fully the question proposed above would require much 
more space than the limits of this Magazine will allow. This is 
especially so, since a great number of authorities and references 
would be necessary to present this subject in proper detail. We 
will be compelled, therefore, to abridge considerably our arguments, 
and omit the greater part of the authorities, except by mere refe- 
rence, and this, also, to a great extent. The following brief obser- 
vations are given in the place of the extended discussion necessary 
to treat the question in full. 

1. That a reformation in religion, in the English church and na- 
tion, was much needed in the beginning of the last century, when 
Mr. Wesley commenced his labors, no person duly informed will 
doubt or question. 

The state of morals and religion among the people was such as 
to need immediate reform. This appears to be generally acknow- 
ledged on all hands, and we need not quote authorities to establish 
what is conceded. 

The character of the clergy, too, was such as to require the la- 
bors of Wesley and his coadjutors to make up their lack of service, 
and even to reform them, not merely to qualify them to be minis- 
ters, but to entitle them to the appellation of Christians. Of this, 
too, there is such ample proof, and the thing is so generally con- 
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fessed, that authorities are uncalled for. Nevertheless, we will give 
one of out a thousand that might be adduced. Mr. Wesley, in his 
Earnest Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion, gives the following 
incidental sketch of the clergy of his day, which will be a picture of 
the greatest number of the clergy of the establishment. He is here 
addressing ministers. “There are among yourselves ungodly and 
unholy men, openly and undeniably such; drunkards, gluttons, re- 
turners of evil for evil, liars, swearers, profaners of the day of the 
Lord. Proof hereof is not wanting if ye require it. Where, then, 
is your zeal against these? A clergyman, so drunk he can scarce 
stand or speak, may, in the presence of a thousand people, (at Ep- 
worth, in Lincolnshire,) set upon another clergyman of the same 
church, both with abusive words and open violence. And what fol- 
lows? Why, the one is still allowed to dispense the sacred signs 
of the body and blood of Christ; but the other is not allowed to re- 
ceive them, because he is a field preacher.”’* 

As it regards discipline, it is well known, as has been already seen, 
that no gospel discipline is exercised in the English Church. The 
wicked are received, or rather recognized, as communicants, as well 
as the righteous and good. Excommunication for immorality is 
unknown; and where this expulsion takes place, it is rather a civil 
infliction than an ecclesiastical act. In the foregoing pages, too, 
the various defects of the Anglican Church have been sufficiently 
pointed out to convince the reader that the serious departure of this 
church from the church polity authorized in the New Testament, 
taken in connection with the religious character of her people and 
ministry, proves that there was great need of a reformation in the 
English Church. 

2. The great principle which is fundamental in Methodism is, to 
do good to the souls and bodies of men; to accomplish which every 
thing was to be subordinate. The design was not to form a new 
party in the nation; not to form the societies into independent 
churches, or to draw away those who became Methodists from their 
former religious connections. The only intention was, to rouse all 
parties, the members of the Church of England, to a holy jealousy ; 
and to assist them, as far as possible, in promoting Christian expe- 
rience and practical religion. The design was disinterested and 
noble; and every part of the Methodist economy corresponded with 
the professed design. In the first minutes of the conference held 
in 1744, we have the following :—“ Question. What may we rea- 
sonably believe to be God’s design in raising up the preachers called 
Methodists? Answer. Not to form any new sect, but to reform the 
nation, particularly the church; and to spread Scriptural holiness 
over the land.” Mr. Wesley, in his Journal, under date of April 
12th, 1789, says,—“ The original design of the Methodists was, not 
to be a distinct party, but to stir up all parties, Christians or hea- 
thens, to worship God in spirit and in truth; but the Church of Eng- 
land in particular, to which they belonged from the beginning. 
With this view I have gone on for fifty years, never varying from 
the doctrines of the church at all ; nor from her discipline of choice, 
but of necessity ; so in a course of years necessity was laid upon 


* Wesley’s Works, vol. v, p. 24. New-York, 1831. 
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me, (as I have proved elsewhere,) 1. To preach in the open air. 
2. To pray extempore. 3. To form societies. 4. To accept of 
the assistance of lay preachers; and, in a few other instances, to 
use such means as occurred to prevent or remove evils that we 
either felt or feared.” 

The rise and progress of Methodism are nothing less than the rise 
and progress of primitive and Scriptural Christianity. Its doctrines 
and discipline are rational in themselves, and founded on the New 
Testament; comporting with the usages of the first Christians, as 
well as calculated to promote the love of God and man with its 
proper fruits and effects; that is true Christianity which is the pro- 
per tendency of Methodism. And that the Methodists do not differ 
materially from the primitive Christians, we have the testimony of 
an able defender of Christianity, Archdeacon Paley, who, in his 
View of the Evidences of Christianity, says,—“ After men became 
Christians, much of their time was spent in prayer, devotions, in re- 
ligious meetings, in celebrating the eucharist, in conferences, in 
exhortations, in preaching, in an affectionate intercourse with one 
another, and in corresponding with other societies. Perhaps their 
mode of life, in its form and habit, was not very unlike the Unitas 
Fratrum, or modern Methodists.” 

The Methodists were a kind of middle link between all the reli- 
gious parties in the nation; gently drawing them nearer together by 
uniting them all in the interests of experimental and practical reli- 
gion. They formed a kind of central point, from which the rays of 
gospel light issued forth, not in one direction alone, to irradiate only 
one point of the circumference ; but in all directions, equally en- 
tightening every part of the periphery. It was highly gratifying to 
seé rigid churchmen, and equally rigid dissenters of all denomina- 
tions, assembled together in a Methodist preaching-house, hearing 
the truths of the gospel preached, and all feeling the beneficial influ- 
ences of them on their own ‘hearts. This tended gradually to les- 
sen their prejudices against each other; and however they differed 
as to modes of worship, it brought them nearer together in Christian 
charity. And every candid man must acknowledge, that since the 
Methodists have generally prevailed, the violence of party spirit, in 
matters of religion, has much diminished. But Methodism was too 
pure, and too near the New Testament model of the Christian 
Church, to receive much favor or be received by the parliamentary 
or regal Church of England, as is manifest from the result. -In- 
deed, the Church of England is irreformable. If it be reformed 
according to the New Testament, its existence is lost ; for that mo- 
ment the parliament ceases to be her supreme ecclesiastical legisla- 
ture, the supremacy of the king ceases, the usurped powers of her 
prelates vanish, the powers and privileges of her presbyteries are 
restored, the rights of the people are respected, false doctrines are 
bahished, discipline exercised, &c. The reformation, therefore, of 

‘the English Church would totally overturn her. And this was the 
greatest mistake into which Mr. Wesley ever fell: that of supposing 
the Church of England could be brought back to primitive Chris- 
tianity without razing her to the very foundation, as it regards her 
government and discipline. 

3. It will be necessary for us, at this stage of our discussion, to 
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trace out briefly the rise, progress, and establishment of the Method- 
ist societies. 

(1.) The rise of Methodism is thus described on the larger mi- 
nutes :—“ In 1729 the late Mr. Wesley and his brother, upon read- 
ing the Bible, saw they could not be saved without holiness. They 
followed after it, and excited others to do the same. In 1737 they 
saw that holiness comes by faith, They saw, likewise, that men 
are justified before they are sanctified; but still holiness was their 
point. God then thrust them out wholly against their will, to raise 
up a holy people.” 

(2.) With Mr. Wesley and his first associates, as well as with all 
his followers, the Holy Scriptures were reputed, received, and follow- 
ed practically, as the rule, and only rule, of faith and practice. Next 
to Scripture, the example of the apostolic churches was counted 
worthy of imitation; and any church of modern times whose doc- 
trines, practice, and usages approached nearest to the Scriptures 
was considered as most worthy of being followed. Whatever, then, 
was taught by councils or divines, or by the Church of England 
herself, Mr. Wesley and his assistants thought themselves at liberty 
to reject, unless it could be proved by Scripture, or was consistent 
with Scripture. 

(3.) The primitive Methodists, as well as their present followers, 
in interpreting Scripture, sacredly regarded and adhered to the prin- 
ciples of private judgment and the rights of conscience. In the first 
conferences every doctrine was fully sifted, and the great principles 
of a godly discipline were drawn out into special regulations, as 
circumstances required. The free and pious spirit in which these 
inquiries were entered into was strikingly manifested at the first 
conferences, in the commencing exhortation :—“ Let us all pray for 
a willingness to receive light; to know of every doctrine, whether 
it be of God.” And the principles of private judgment and the 
rights of conscience were never better guarded nor more clearly 
defined, than in the following questions and answers :—“ Quest. How 
far does each of us agree to submit to the judgment of the majority ? 
Ans. In speculative things each can only submit so far as his judg- 
ment shall be convinced ; in every practical point each will submit 
so far as he can, without wounding his conscience. Quest. Can a 
Christian submit any farther than this to any man, or number of 
men, upon earth? Ans. It is plain he cannot, either to bishop, con- 
vocation, or general council. And this is that grand principle of 
private judgment on which all the reformers, at home and abroad, 
proceeded :—‘ Every man must judge for himself, because every 
man must give an account of himself to God.’” Never was the 
formation of any Christian society marked by the recognition of 
more liberal principles, or more fully in the spirit of the New 
‘Testament. 

(4.) The subject of church government received the early atten- 
tion of Mr. Wesley and the first conferences. Their sentiments on 
the subject it will be necessary to give, in order to answer satisfac- 
torily the question now under solution. 

At the second conference, in 1745, the following question was 
proposed and the subjoined answer given:—“ Quest. Is episcopal, 
presbyterian, or independent church government most agreeable 
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to reason? Ans. The plain origin of church government seems to 
be this:—Christ sends forth a person to preach the gospel: some 
of those who hear him repent and believe in Christ: they then de- 
sire him to watch over them, to build them up in faith, and to guide 
their souls into paths of righteousness. Here, then, is an indepen- 
dent congregation, subject to no pastor but their own; neither liable 
to be controlled, in things spiritual, by any other man or body of 
men whatsoever. But soon after some from other parts, who were 
occasionally present whilst he was speaking in the name of the 
Lord, beseech him to come over and help them also. He complies, 
yet not till he confers with the wisest and holiest of his congregation ; 
and, with their consent, appoints one who has gifts and grace to 
watch over his flock in his absence. If it please God to raise an- 
other flock in the new place before he leaves them, he does the same 
thing; appointing one whom God hath fitted for the work to watch 
over these souls also. In like manner, in every place where it 
pleases God to gather a little flock by his word, he appoints one, in 
his absence, to take the oversight of the rest, to assist them as of 
the ability which God giveth. 

“These are deacons, or servants of the church; and they look 
upon their first pastor as the common father of all these congrega- 
tions, and regard him in the same light, and esteem him still as the 
shepherd of their souls. These congregations are not strictly inde- 
pendent, as they depend upon one pastor, though not upon each 
other. 

“ As these congregations increase, and the deacons grow in years 
and grace, they need other subordinate deacons, or helpers, in re- 
spect of whom they may be called presbyters or elders, as their 
father in the Lord may be called the bishop or overseer of them 
all.” This passage shows that Mr. Wesley regarded the itinerant 
preachers of his day parallel to Scriptural deacons and presbyters, 
and himself as a Scriptural bishop. 

At the conferences held from 1744 to 1747 inclusive, the question 
of church government and discipline was examined to the founda- 
tion. This was necessary in order to justify the formation of socie- 
ties, calling out preachers, and originating a distinct religious com- 
munity, governed by its laws. The following questions and answers 
passed under review, and were adopted :— 

“Q. Can he be a spiritual governor of the church who is not a 
believer, not a member of it? 

“A. It seems not; though he may be a governor in outward 
things, by a power derived from the king. 

“Q. What are properly the laws of the Church of England ? 

‘A. The rubrics: and to these we submit, as the ordinance of 
men, for the Lord’s sake. 

“Q. But is not the will of our governors a law? 

“A. No; not of any governor, temporal or spiritual; therefore 
if any bishop wills that I should not preach the gospel, his will is no 
law to me. 

“Q. But if he produce a law against your preaching? 

“A. I am to obey God rather than man. 

“@Q. Is mutual consent absolutely necessary between the pastor 
and his flock ? 
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“A. No question. I cannot guide any soul unless he consent to 
be guided by me; neither can any soul force me to guide him, if I 
consent not. 

“Q. Does the ceasing of this consent on either side dissolve this 
relation ? 

“ A. It must in the very nature of things. If a man no longer 
consent to be guided by me, I am no longer his guide; I am free. 
If one will not guide me any longer, I am free to seek one who will. 

“Q. Does a church in the New Testament always mean a single 


congregation ? 

“A. We believe it does; we do not recollect any instance to the 
contrary. 

“Q. What instance or ground is there, then, in the New Testa- 
ment for a national church ? 

“A. We know none at all; we apprehend it to be a merely 
political institution. 

“Q. Are the three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, plainly 
described in the New Testament ? 

“A. We think they are, and believe they generally obtained in 
the church of the apostolic age. 

“Q. But are you assured that God designed the same plan should 
obtain in all churches, throughout all ages ? 

‘A, We are not assured of it, because we do not know it is as- 
serted in Holy Writ. 

“ Q. If the plan were essential to a Christian church, what .must 
become of all foreign reformed churches ? 

‘A. It would follow they are no part of the church of Christ; 
a consequence full of shocking absurdity. 

‘ Q. In what age was the divine right of episcopacy first asserted 
in England ? 

*“ A. About the middle of Queen Elizabeth’s reign: till then all 
the bishops and clergy in England continually allowed and joined 
in the ministrations of those who were not episcopally ordained. 

“Q. Must there not be numberless accidental variations in the 
government of various churches ? 

‘A. There must, in the nature of things. As God variously dis- 
penses his gifts of nature, providence, and grace, both the offices 
themselves, and the officers in each, ought to be varied from time to 
time. 

“Q. Why is it that there is no determinate plan of church go- 
vernment appointed in Scripture ? 

“ A. Without doubt, because the wisdom of God had a regard to 
that necessary variety. 

“Q. Was there any thought of uniformity in the government of 
all churches, until the time of Constantine ? 

‘A. It is certain there was not, nor would there have been then 
had men consulted the word of God only.” : 

Mr. Wesley and his associates followed the great principles of 
church polity as they were contained in Scripture, and practised by 
the primitive and modern well-regulated churches. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it was going sufficiently far to affirm, that no determinate plan 
of church government was fixed on in Scripture. To some extent 
the doctrine is true; but to a considerable extent it is dangerously 
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false. The following outlines or principles of church government 
appear to us as strictly Scriptural:—1. Mutual consent between 
pastors and their flocks, on gospel principles. 2. A pious, good man 
only can be made a minister. 3. Possessors or seekers of religion 
only can be members of Christ’s church. 4. The supreme power 
is vested in the body of elders or presbyters. 5. Some men may 
be overseers, being constituted such by the body of elders, and ac- 
countable to them. 6. The word of God is the supreme rule of a 
Christian’s conduct. Such principles appear to us to be clearly 
laid down in God’s word as great fundamental] rules of church go- 
vernment. There are other principles that have been adopted as 
ecclesiastical regulations that are clearly contrary to Scripture. 
Among many that might be named, the following are given :—1. The 
supremacy of the pope, or of any individual king, or queen, or mi- 
nor. 2. The vesting prelates with powers by which they are not 
accountable to the pastors, or by which the pastors are stripped of 
their inherent powers. 3. That a parliament or political body should 
be the supreme ecclesiastical legislature for the church. 4. To lord 
over God’s heritage. 5. A wicked man can be a minister of Jesus 
Christ. 6. Wicked men may remain in the church. 7. Ecclesias- 
tical synods have no power to convene or act without the king’s 
consent, &c. Such principles as these are clearly condemned in 
Scripture; and were the English Church to reject them, she would 
soon be under the same necessity that Mr. Wesley labored under, 
viz., to return to the word of God as he did, and reject the command- 
ments of men, whether they be enjoined by parliaments, kings, or 
popes. Indeed, we can never apply the term necessity, except in a 
very qualified sense, to Mr. Wesley and the Methodists ; seeing all 
the necessity under which they labored was simply this: that, hav- 
ing received the word of God as the only rule of their faith and 
practice, they must, of necessity, in adhering to Scripture, reject 
many commandments and institutions of parliaments, kings, and 
popes. It was this kind of necessity by which Mr. Wesley was 
urged; and this was the kind of necessjty that compelled the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church to act, and form a church polity which 
can challenge the world to furnish such a specimen of well-ordered 
ecclesiastical government. Wesleyan Methodism, only, is second 
to the American Methodist Church. But we must again revert to 
the doctrine of necessity, which has become, in church polity, a sub- 
stitute for misrule and unscriptural encroachment. 

(5.) Mr. Wesley gave up some things belonging to the English 
Church as indefensible from Scripture, reason, or utility, such as 
many of the laws, customs, and practices of the ecclesiastical courts. 
He also maintained that the National Church was a mere political 
institution, and had no foundation in the New Testament. He be- 
lieved that the doctrine of the divine right of episcopacy was first 
asserted in the middle of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. He furthermore 
rejected the authority of parliament, of the king, and of bishops to 
control where the word of God was plainly declarative of what was 
right. These, and such things belonging to the establishment, Mr. 
Wesley and his associates considered as untenable; and, as far as 
they interfered with the requirements of the New Testament, they 
were considered, justly, as of no authority. When they went no far. 
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ther than human requirements, which did not interfere with the injunc- 
tions of the Bible, the Methodists cordially submitted to them. On 
this point Mr. Wesley declares,—* We profess, 1. That we will obey 
all the laws of that church, (such we allow the rubrics to be, but not 
the customs of the ecclesiastical courts,) so far as we can with a safe 
conscience. 2. That we will obey, with the same restriction, the 
bishops, as executors of those laws. But their bare will, distinct from 
those laws, we do not profess to obey at all.’’* 

(6.) Mr. Wesley practised and defended other things in open con- 
tradiction to the regulations of the Church of England; such were 
field preaching, employing lay preachers, extempore prayer, formation 
of societies, rules and directions for their government, refusing to admit 
immoral persons into his societies, excluding those who walked disorder- 
ly, &c. To these several others, under the head of discipline, may be 
added. 

In regard to discipline, in general, it was shown already that the 
discipline of the gospel does not exist in the Church of England. A 
kind of order existed, which churchmen are pleased to dignify with the 
name of discipline; but it is any thing else than the discipline that is 
authorized by the New Testament. On this subject we will quote Mr. 
Wesley’s own words, given in his appeal as an answer to those who 
were loud in favor of order, but worse than latitudinarian in reference 
to gospel discipline :— 

«“ What is this order of which you speak? Will it serve instead of 
the knowledge and love of God? Will this order rescue those from the 
snare of the devil who are now taken captive at his will? Willit keep 
them who are escaped a little way from turning back into Egypt? If 
not, how should I answer it to God, if, rather than violate I know not 
what order, I should sacrifice thousands of souls thereto? I dare not 
do it. It is at the peril of my own soul. 

“ Indeed, if by order were meant true Christian discipline, whereby 
all the living members of Christ are knit together in one, and all that 
are putrid and dead immediately cut off from the body; this order I 
reverence, for it is of God. But where is it to be found? in what dio- 
cess, in what town or parish, within England or Wales? Are you 
rector of a parish? Then let us go no farther. Does this order obtain 
there? Nothing less. Your parishioners area rope of sand. As few 
(if any) of them are alive to God, so they have no connection with 
each other, unless such as might be among Turks or heathens. Nei- 
ther have you any power to cut off from that body, were it alive, the 
dead and putrid members. Perhaps you have no desire; but all are 
jumbled together without any care or concern of yours. 

“It is plain, then, that what order is to be found is not among you 
who so loudly contend for it, but among that very people whom you 
continually blame for their violation and contempt of it. The little 
flock you condemn is united together in one body, by one Spirit ; so 
that ‘if one member suffers, all the members suffer with it; if one be 
honored, all rejoice with it.’ Nor does any dead member long remain ; 
but as soon as the hope of recovering it is past, it is cut off. 

“ Now, suppose we were willing to relinquish our charge, and to give 


* Wesley’s Works, vol. iii, p. 362. 
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up this flock into your hands, would you observe the same order as we 
do now with them and the other souls under your care? You dare 
not; because you have respect of persons. You fear the faces of 
men. You cannot; because you have not overcome the world. You 
are not above the desire of earthly things. And it is impossible you 
should ever have any true order, or exercise any Christian discipline, 
till you are wholly crucified to the world; till you desire nothing more 
but God.’”* 

In every parish where Mr. Wesley was curate, he observed the ru- 
brics with scrupulous exactness ; and even subsequently, as far as was 
consistent with the station of an unbeneficed clergyman, or a private 
member of the church. Indeed, he observed the rubrics sometimes at 
the hazard of his life. 

As it regards the laws of the church, including the canons and de- 
cretals, both which are received in the courts ecclesiastical, we ob- 
serve, 1. The decretals are the very dregs of popery. 2. Many of the 
canons of 1603 are grossly wicked and absurd. 3. The spirit which 
they breathe is, throughout, truly popish and antichristian. 4. Nothing 
can be more diabolical than the ipso facto excommunication so often 
denounced in them. 5. The whole method of executing these canons, 
the process used in the spiritual courts, is too bad to be tolerated among 
any Christian or civilized people. 6. ‘The canons were never legally 
established by the church or convocation, and, therefore, not binding. 
Indeed, the Church of England is without disciplinary law to God; 
and it is absurd to charge Mr. Wesley with schism because he did not 
obey laws that were not in existence, or were not observed by the 
church, or were contrary to the express laws of God. 

In regard to doctrines, it is a known principle of the Church of Eng. 
land, that nothing is to be received as an article of faith which is not 
read in the Holy Scriptures, or to be inferred from them by just and 
easy consequence. Mr. Wesley and his associates received the arti- 
cles of the Church of England; and when they assembled in conference, 
it was not to draw up new articles of faith. Their principal object 
was, to ascertain how several of the doctrines relative to experimental 
Christianity, which they found stated in substance in the Articles, 
illustrated in the Homilies, and referred to or expressed in the Liturgy, 
were to be understood and explained. This light they sought from 
mutual discussion, in which every thing was brought to the standard 
of the word of God. On the doctrines we remark as follows :— 

1. The pure Arminianism of the Anglican Church, which goes to 
form her fundamental doctrines, as contained in her leading Articles, 
her Homilies, and Liturgy, was received ex animo by Mr. Wesley. 
‘These, too, were clearly defined and amply defended by the Methodists. 

2. The Calvinism of the English Church, contained in her 17th 
article, and held by many of her divines, was rejected and confuted by 
thé Methodists. ‘The article, however, is one of compromise, of union 
or expediency, inconsistent with the other and fundamental ones, and 
contrary to the doctrines of the Homilies and Liturgy. 

3. The fundamental articles and doctrines were so explained and 
defended as, by consequence, to repudiate and guard against Pelagian- 


* Wesley’s Works, vol. v, p. 159. t Idem, vol. v, p. 26. 
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ism, Socinianism, and kindred doctrines, and to prevent all tendency 
towards them. 

4. In doctrines, therefore, Mr. Wesley was agreed with all those 
who held to the true and fundamental doctrines of the English Church. 

5. But he and Methodism differ, especially from the Pelagian views 
of many divines in the Church of England; and these were neither 
few, nor wanting in influence.* 

It has been sometimes said, that the doctrines of the English Church 
need not be any cause of difference. Nevertheless, the article of expe- 
diency, which admitted or tolerated Calvinism, and the Pelagianized 
doctrines of many divines, called aloud for the interference of Wesley, 
Fletcher, and others, to defend the pure principles that were embraced 
in the fundamental and leading articles. To guard on the one hand, 
and reject on the other, as well as to explain and enforce the sound and 
good, needed such expositors as the great Wesley. And the religious 
world still needs much, even doctrinally, the lucid and Scriptural doc- 
trines of Methodism, which rejects the Calvinism of ' the Anglican 
Church, and guards against and shuts out the Pelagianism of her lax, 
unorthodox divines. 

In regard to the use of extempore prayer, against which there was 
a canon, Mr. Wesley makes the following reply :—“ That canon I dare 
not obey, because the law of man binds only so far as it is consistent 
with the word of God.” + 

The introduction of what has been improperly called lay preachers, 
was another deviation froin the regulations of the English Church, 
which gave as great offence as several other things that were taken 
from the New Testament, incorporated into Methodism, though not 
found in the English Church. Of this we will speak hereafter. 

Obedience io bishops was thus defined at the conference held in 1744 : 
“Q. 6. How far is it our duty to obey the bishops? A. In all things 
indifferent. And, on this ground of obeying them, we should observe 
the canons, as far as we can with a safe conscience.” Mr. Wesley 
obeyed the bishops in all things wherein he did not apprehend there 
was some law of God to the contrary ; and, even in such cases, he 
paid them all the deference he could, and endeavored to act as inoffen- 
sively as possible. But he believed it his duty to preach the gospel, 
to form societies, employ preachers, reject unscriptural. rules of disci- 
pline, adopt a Scriptural discipline ; because the word of God explicitly 
required this at his hands. 

(7.) The original Methodists were all of the Church of England, 
and zealously adhered to it in every point of doctrine and discipline. 
Hence, among the first rules of the Methodist societies it was inserted, 
“ They that leave the church, leave us.” And this was adopted, not 
as a point of prudence, but.a point of conscience. They believed it 
unlawful to separate from the church, unless sinful terms of communion 
were imposed. 

In the conference held in 1744 the subject of their connection with 
the Church of England was discussed. They considered the visible 

Church of England, according to her twentieth article, to be a con- 
gregation of English believers, in which the pure word of God was 


* See Wesley’s Works, vol. iii, p. 153. + Idem, vol. v, p. 86. 
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preached and the sacraments duly administered. They also decided 
that a member of the Church of England was a believer who heard 
the pure word of God preached, and partook of the sacraments duly 
administered in that church. From the minutes we learn, 1. That 
they considered the Methodists to be a part of the Church of England. 
2. That by keeping to the church at large, they meant extending the 
service and sacrament.* 

In the year 1768 the following regulation was passed :—* Keep close 
to the church ; i. e., go to church, and exhort the people to go there 
also; for this reason, which we have learned from long experience : 
they that leave the church, leave the Methodists. The clergy cannot 
separate us from our brethren ; the dissenting ministers can, and do.” + 
At this time there was no service, in the forenoon, in any Methodist 
chapel, except in London. To attend the church service and the sa- 
crament, was all that was required to constitute members of the 
establishment ; therefore there was no discipline in the English Church 
by which the Methodists could be expelled from her communion. 
There was no formal test of admission or of continuance ; as no sinner 
was ever rebuked, and no saint among them particularly encouraged. 
In brief, there was no moral discipline in the church, and none could 
be exercised in excluding Methodists. Indeed, there was no inclosure 
where church members were protected, no fence to shut out: all was 
a perfect commons, sacraments and all; and, therefore, discipline was 
out of the question. What few regulations were in force in the 
church, regarded the clergy principally ; and these were only in refe- 
rence to making bishops, which was reserved to the king alone, or to 
bestow livings or benefices which belonged to patrons of various de- 
scriptions. As to shutting people out of the church, it was unprovided 
for and unpractised ; except for certain political offences of rare oc- 
currence, and of rarer cognizance. But we must refer our readers, 
for ampler details on the relation in which the Methodists stood to the 
English Church, to the writings of Wesley and others, where this point 
is frequently referred to, and treated under every aspect. We refer 
the reader especially, however, to Mr. Wesley’s sermon on the Foun- 
dation of the City-Road Chapel, Works, vol. i, p. 496. Also, the act 
of the conference on Dissent, in 1766, in Miles, pp. 100-101. 

(8.) Some of the regular clergy, who had embraced Mr. Wesley’s 
leading doctrines, generally disapproved of lay preachers, as they were 
improperly called ; as if preachers, wholly devoted to preaching and 
pastoral duties, could be laymen. ‘These, with the other clergy, feared 
lest a large rent should be made in the established church. Some 
clergymen of the church stood by Mr. Wesley under all circumstances ; 
while others, whose interests were connected with the establishment, 
forsook or opposed him. Mr. Walker, of Truro, was one of those who 
really insisted that Mr. Wesley would give up his itinerant plan by 
hawing some of his preachers ordained, others made into mere readers, 
and others dismissed. We must refer to the strong and convincing 
letter which Mr. Wesley returned in reply to this gentleman, which 
shows he held the cause of God in greater estimation than any thing 
in the universe.{ Such was the connection of the clergymen with the 


* For the minutes, see Wesley’s Works, vol. v, p. 198. t Miles, p. 120. 
t Wesley’s Works, vol. vii, p. 275. 
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emoluments of the church, who were convinced of the justness of, Mr. 
Wesley’s cause, that when they were called upon formally to act, 
they were a mere rope of sand; and they left Mr. Wesley to strug- 
gle on in the cause of truth, which he had espoused. The same, we 
believe, is the character of the clergy now in the English Church 
who are called by themselves evangelical. We have yet to be con- 
vinced that they are much better than their time-serving predecessors 
in the days of Mr. Wesley. Be this as it may, those who promoted 
the cause of religion in connection with him, were the preachers 
(slanderously nicknamed lay preachers by those whom they could 
teach) who were called of God; as was Aaron, and as were the 
apostles and primitive ministers of Jesus Christ in the first churches. 
These modern evangelists, renegades from Methodism, and feebly 
attached to principle and self-sacrifice, may easily adopt some shades 
of genuine Methodism and pass it for the whole; taking care to mix 
abundance of worldly policy, and yet to discover their want of sound 
principle. They are children of expediency ; have adopted the very 
article in the English Church which, as a bait, was thrown out to 
their forefathers. Still the preachers so called are the strength of 
religion in Great Britain; while very great abatements must be made 
to the soundness and piety of those who now cleave to a still corrupt 
establishment. 

(9.) The power which Mr. Wesley exercised over his preachers 
has frequently been objected to by those who did not consider the 
nature or kind of power which he used, the circumstances in which 
this was done, the manner in which it was obtained, the object for 
which it was used, and the final transfer which Mr. Wesley made of 
it. From the account of this authority, as explained in the larger 
minutes, we will make an extract, as the entire piece would be too 
long for insertion here. 

“What is that power? It is a power of admitting into, and ex- 
cluding from, the societies under my care; of choosing and remov- 
ing stewards ; of receiving or not receiving helpers; of appointing 
them when, where, and how to help me, and of desiring any of them 
to confer with me when I see good. And as it was merely in obe- 
dience to the providence of God, and for the good of the people, that 
I at first accepted this power, which I never sought; so it is on the 
same consideration, not for profit, honor, or pleasure, that I use it 
at this day. | 

“But ‘several gentlemen are offended at your having so much 
power.’ I did not seek any part of it. But when it was come una- 
wares, not daring to ‘ bury that talent,’ I used it to the best of my 
judgment. Yet I never was fond of it. I always did, and do now, 
bear it as my burden ;—the burden which God lays upon me, and 
therefore I dare not lay it down. 

“But if you can tell me any one, or any five men, to whom I 
may transfer this burden, who can and will do just what I do now, 
I will heartily thank both them and you.”” 

It must be acknowledged that the powers exercised by Mr. Wes- 
ley were very extensive; but it is evident from the above extract, 
and from the whole tenor of his life, that he received it providen- 


* Wesley’s Works, vol. v, p. 222. 
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tially, used it to edification, and finally made such a division of it as 
to be distributed among the people and ministry ; in a manner that 
admirably comports with the New Testament, and promotes good 
order and secures the liberties and privileges of all concerned. It 
was finally and aggregately vested in the whole body of presbyters, 
in the European and American Methodists. It was also provided 
to have it duly distributed in an efficient episcopacy, (composed of 
bishops, as in America; of a president and council, as in Europe,) 
deriving their powers from the presbytery, and accountable to it; 
and other portions of it were divided among annual conferences, 
quarterly conferences, district meetings, leaders’ meetings and con- 
gregations, boards of trustees and of stewards. Perhaps no eccle- 
siastical bodies in the world can compare with Wesleyan Method- 
ism, both in Europe and America, for regularity of system and 
order; guards against encroachments, and the securing of privileges 
and liberty. The Church of England can pretend to no such eccle- 
siastical polity as Methodism presents. 

(10.) Charles Wesley did not possess an equal share of authority 
with John Wesley in the government of the Methodist societies. 
The following minute of the conference of 1745 proves this :— 
“Q. Should not my brother follow me step by step, and Mr. Meri- 
ton (another clergyman) him? A. As far as possible.” It is an 
entire mistake to suppose that Charles Wesley maintained the ori- 
ginal principles of Methodism or those of Scripture when he opposed 
his brother in ordaining preachers for America, and other things 
connected therewith. It was Charles, and not John, that departed 
from the original principles on which they both set out.* 

(11.) Although Mr. Wesley, at first, had no expectation or design 
that the Methodists would ever separate from the church, and though 
he always did every thing to prevent it which he could do with a 
clear conscience, he nevertheless foresaw that a separation would 
be inevitable in the end. For this result he accordingly provided. 

The first formal step towards a future union, or church organiza- 
tion, was contained in an Address to the Travelling Preachers, dated 
August 4th, 1769. In this address he states that he had frequently 
attempted to unite the clergy who were favorable to his views, but 
to no purpose; for, out of fifty or sixty to whom he wrote, only 
three vouchsafed an answer. He said, with great truth, that the 
clergy were “a rope of sand ;” and such they would continue. He 
acknowledges, however, that the travelling preachers were very 
different men; were one body, acted in concert with each other, and 
by united counsels. In order to preserve a firm union among these, 
he proposed the following plan :— 

“Perhaps you might take some such steps as these :— 

“On notice of my death, let all the preachers in Kngland and 
Ireland repair to London within six weeks. 

‘“ Let them seek God by solemn fasting and prayer. 

“Let them draw up articles of agreement, to be signed by those 
who choose to act in concert. 

‘Let those be dismissed who do not choose it in the most friendly 
manner possible. 


# See Watson’s Wesley, pp. 139, 175, 183-187. 
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“ Let them choose, by votes, a committee of three, five, or seven, 
each of whom is to be moderator in his turn. 

“ Let the committee do what I do now; propose preachers to be 
tried, admitted, or excluded ; fix the place of each preacher for the 
ensuing year, and the time of the next conference. 

“5, Can any thing be done now, in order to lay a foundation for 
this future union? Would it not be well, for any that are willing, 
to sign some articles of agreement before God calls me hence ? 
Suppose something like these :— 

““¢We, whose names are underwritten, being thoroughly con- 
vinced of the necessity of a close union between those whom God 
is pleased to use as instruments in this glorious work, in order to 
preserve this union between ourselves, are resolved, God being our 
helper,— 

“<T, To devote ourselves entirely to God ; denying ourselves, tak- 
ing up our cross daily, steadily aiming at one thing,—to save our 
own souls, and them that hear us. 

“¢IT. To preach the old Methodist doctrines, and no other, con- 
tained in the minutes of the conferences. 

“<¢TII. To observe and enforce the whole Methodist discipline 
laid down in the said minutes.’ ”* 

This plan contained all the leading principles of a Scriptural form 
of church polity. 1. It placed the chief power in the pastors, or 
body of elders or presbyters. 2. It recognized an episcopacy of 
three, five, or seven, &c. 3. The rights and privileges of the people 
were secured by the discipline which it included, the doctrines to be 
taught, and the services of an efficient ministry, who solemnly vow- 
ed to devote themselves entirely to God. 

The paper of which the foregoing is an extract was read to the 
conference in 1769, and referred to them for consideration, that they 
might maturely consider its contents. It was again brought forward 
at the conferences in 1773, 1774, and 1775; at each of which all the 
preachers present signed it. At the first of these conferences there 
were forty-eight preachers present. At the second, twenty-five who 
were not at the former conference. At the third conference in 1774, 
there were present twenty-eight who were at neither of the former 
ones. These articles of union were signed by one hundred and one 
preachers.t This plan was, in substance, established afterwards ; 
having undergone several modifications by the “ Deed of Declara- 
tion,” which constituted one hundred of the preachers the legal con- 
ierence. Thus matters stood in the Wesleyan body till the execu- 
tion of the deed. 

On February 28th, 1784, Mr. Wesley executed the Deed of Decla- 
ration, constituting one hundred of the travelling preachers “ The 
Conference of the People called Methodists.” The design of the 
deed was to give a legal specification to this phrase, which is insert- 
ed in all the deeds of the Wesleyan chapels. By virtue of this deed, 

the conference possesses the power of appointing preachers to preach 
in those chapels. The deed was approved, and signed by all the 
preachers present at the conference of 1784, amounting to thirty- 
nine. It was farther confirmed by the conference of July 30th, 1785, 


* Wesley’s Works, vol. vii, p. 306. t Miles, p. 125. 
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by the preachers present, being thirty.* Mr. Wesley, at first, had 
thoughts of naming only ten or twelve persons; but, on second 
thoughts, he believed there would be more safety in a greater num- 
ber, and he therefore named a hundred, because this number could 
meet without too great expense, and without leaving any circuit 
naked of preachers during conference. In remarking on this deed, 
under date of March 3d, 1785, Mr. Wesley concludes thus :—“ You 
see, then, in all the pains I have taken about this absolutely neces- 
sary deed, I have been laboring, not for myself, (I have no interest 
therein,) but for the whole body of Methodists ; in order to fix them 
on such a foundation as is likely to stand as long as the sun and 
moon endure. That is, if they continue to walk by faith, and to 
show forth their faith by their works ; otherwise, I pray God to root 
out the memorial of them from the earth.” 

Mr. Wesley’s love and care for such preachers as feared they 
might suffer from this deed, is evident from the following letter, 
which he wrote at Chester, April 7th, 1785; and committed it to 
Joseph Bradford, to be presented to the first conference to be held 
after his death. Accordingly, Mr. Bradford, who used to travel with 
Mr. Wesley, delivered it to the president of the conference in 1791. 
On reading this letter, the conference unanimously resolved, “ That 
all the preachers who were in full connection with them should en- 
joy every privilege which the members of the conference enjoy, 
agreeably to the letter of their venerable father in the gospel, and 
consistent with the Deed of Declaration.” 


“ LETTER TO THE METHODIST CONFERENCE. 


“Chester, April 7, 1785. 

“My Dear BretTuReN,—Some of our travelling preachers have 
expressed a fear that, after my decease, you would exclude them 
either from preaching in connection with you, or from some other 
privileges which they nowenjoy. I know no other way to prevent 
such inconvenience than to leave these my last words with you. 

“TI beseech you, by the mercies of God, that you never avail your- 
selves of the Deed of Declaration to assume any superiority over 
your brethren ; but let all things go on, among those itinerants who 
choose to remain together, exactly in the same manner as when I 
was with you, so far as circumstances will permit. 

“In particular, I beseech you, if you ever loved me, and if you 
now love God and your brethren, to have no respect of persons in 
stationing the preachers, in choosing children for Kingswood school, 
in disposing of the yearly contribution, and the preachers’ fund, or 
any other public money ; but do all things with a single eye, as I 
have done from the beginning. Go on thus, doing all things without 
prejudice or partiality, and God will be with you even to the end. 

; “JoHN WEsLEY.”t 


From what is brought before the reader, it must appear clear that 
Mr. Wesley and the Methodists took Scripture for their guide ; and, 
though they continued in a certain connection with the established 


* See Miles, p. 144. Whitehead, vol. ii, p. 384. Wesley’s Works, vol. vii, p. 
309; iv, p. 753. 
+t Wesley’s Works, vol. vii, p. 310. 
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church, yet, when its regulations interfered with the establishment 
of a wholesome discipline, or did not provide sufficiently for the 
edification of believers, they followed the directions of Scripture, 
respectfully regardless of the human institutions of the Church of 
England. Wesleyan Methodism, both in Europe and America, pre- 
sents an ecclesiastical polity which, we have no hesitancy in assert- 
ing, comes nearer the model of the New Testament than any thing 
to be found in moderntimes. Our limits do not allow us to enlarge. 

4. We will now proceed to show that the preachers in connec- 
tion with Mr. Wesley possessed the qualifications, exercised the 
powers, performed the duties, met with the success, of gospel minis- 
ters, and were Scripturally inducted into their office. 

Ist. The Methodist preachers possessed the qualifications of mints- 
ters of the gospel. 

1. None that were wicked, immoral, or irreligious, known to be 
such, would be admitted into any of the grades by which they could 
be advanced to the Methodist ministry. 

2. Persons of undecided or doubtful piety were also excluded. 

3. In candidates for the ministry, unequivocal marks of piety and 
experimental religion were required in all cases as an indispensable 
qualification. 

4, Aptness to teach was also required. 

5. Attainments in knowledge, especially in divinity, were required, 
as well as a constant pursuit of knowledge, throughout a man’s whole 
life. 

6. In short, the qualifications required by the following passages 
of Scripture are looked for in every itinerant preacher: 1 Tim. iii, 
2-13; Titus i, 6-10. 

7. To demand from the ministry university attainments, is neither 
Scriptural, primitive, necessary, or desirable. Yet there is room to 
exercise the amplest minds, and the most extensive attainments, in 
the gospel ministry. But to make collegiate attainments an indis- 
pensable condition, is attended with three evils: 1. It shuts out men 
of the very best qualifications. 2. It is the means of admitting many 
with altogether inadequate qualifications. 3. It substitutes the less 
necessary for the indispensable qualifications. 

2d. The Methodist preachers exercised the powers of ministers of 
the gospel. 

1. They preached the gospel. 

2. Presided in the assemblies of the people. 

3. Exercised discipline by admitting persons into the church, 
excluding the unruly, &c. 

4. Were members of the great body of presbyters or pastors who 
fed the flock, &c. 

3d. They performed the duties of ministers of the gospel. 

This will appear evident from the minutes, where the office or 
duties of a minister and helper, or preacher, are represented to be 
the same. ‘“Q. What is the office of a Christian minister? A. To 
watch over souls as they who must give account. @Q. In what view 
may we and our helpers be considered? A. Perhaps as extraor- 
dinary messengers, (that is, out of the ordinary way,) designed, 
1. To provoke the regular ministry to jealousy. 2. To supply their 
lack of service towards those who are perishing for want of know- 
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ledge. Q. What is the office of a helper? A. In the absence of a 
minister, to feed and guide the flock.”* 

The same thing appears from the twelve rules of a helper, in Mr. 
Wesley’s days, or of a preacher who is admitted into the American 
connection.| These regulations plainly suppose that those who are 
regulated by them are considered in no other light than as pastors 
of the flock of Christ. 

Athly. They met with success in the work of the ministry. The 
success of Methodist preachers consisted in being the instruments, 
in the hand of God, of converting sinners from the error of their 
ways, and of building up Christians in holiness. This has been so 
fully acknowledged by the unprejudiced, that it may be taken as a 
conceded point.{ 

5. ‘he Wesleyan Methodist preachers were Scripturally appoint- 
ed or ordained to the ministry. To establish this, the following con- 
siderations are presented to the reader :— 

(1.) As Mr. Wesley’s own sentiments have been represented by 
some to have been contrary to his practice, it may be proper to as- 
certain his real views on this topic. That he was, at first, a high 
churchman, in regard to church polity, is readily admitted ; but that, 
from conviction, he yielded to the force of evidence, and renounced 
his high-church principles, cannot be denied. 

Dec. 27th, in the year 1745, in an answer to Mr. Hall’s objections 
to the Church of England, we find the following declaration :— 
‘‘ We believe that the threefold order of ministers is not only autho- 
rized by its apostolic institution, but also by the written word. Yet 
we are willing to hear and weigh whatever reasons induce you to 
believe to the contrary.”§ 

Just twenty-four days after, or on Jan. 20th, 1746, we find the fol- 
lowing in Mr. Wesley’s Journal :—“TI set out for Bristol. On the 
road I read over Lord King’s account of the primitive church. In 
spite of the vehement prejudice of my education, I was ready to be- 
lieve that this was a fair and impartial draught; but if so, it would 
follow that bishops and presbyters are (essentially) of one order ; 
and that, originally, every Christian congregation was a church in- 
dependent of all others.’ Though Mr. Wesley was a Church-of- 
England man as to affection, which was strong and sincere as far as 
its doctrine and liturgy were concerned; and though he regarded it 
with great deference as a legal institution, as he did all things esta- 
blished by law ; yet, in respect to its ecclesiastical polity, he deviated 
from it both in judgment and practice. Accordingly, in his Journal, 
under date of April 3d, 1574, there is the following note :—“ In my 
hours of walking, I read over Calamy’s ‘ Abridgment of Mr. Bax- 
ter’s Life.’ What a scene is opened here! In spite of all the pre- 
judices of my education, I could not but see that the poor noncon- 
formists had been used without either justice or mercy; and that 
many of the Protestant bishops of King Charles had neither more 
religion nor humanity than the Popish bishops of Queen Mary.” 

In the letter of Mr. Wesley to the American Methodists, on the 
organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the year 1784, 


* Wesley’s Works, vol. v, p. 218. + See Discipline, chap. i, sec. 8, quest. 3. 

t See Wesley’s Works, vol. v, pp. 349-352. § Wesley’s Works, vol. iii, 
p. 362. 
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which was thirty-eight years after he had read Lord King’s book, 
he declares that the book convinced him “that bishops and presby- 
ters are the same order, and, consequently, have the same right to 
ordain.” In this sentiment Mr. Wesley continued till the day of his 
death. It is, indeed, nothing less than a gross slander, to represent 
this great man as acting, in the ordination of others, contrary to his 
better judgment at the same time. The truth is, this vile accusation 
is employed in the place of argument; as high churchmen must be 
aware that their system is much better supported by the pope, by 
kings and parliament, than by Scripture and the usage of the primi- 
tive church, 

(2.) Mr. Wesley esteemed himself a Scriptural bishop, and was 
considered such by his preachers and people. 

This appears from the minutes of 1745, when it was inquired 
whether episcopal, presbyterian, or independent church-government 
was most agreeable to reason. Mr. Wesley exercised episcopal 
power in his societies: the preachers acknowledged him in the cha- 
racter of bishop or overseer, and the people gladly received him as 
such. The episcopal character of Mr. Wesley is placed on better and 
more Scriptural grounds than that of the bishops of England, who are 
made by the kings, queens, or minors who sit on the English throne. 
The truth of this remark must appear evident to any one who has 
carefully considered the constitution of the primitive church, and the 
proper character of the English episcopacy, as it has already been 
described. 

(3.) Mr. Wesley regarded his preachers as Scriptural deacons and 
presbyters. 

This is fully evident from a consideration of the qualifications 
which they possessed, the powers they exercised, and the duties 
which they performed. Yet, for the sake of peace, these powers 
in some respects were, for a time, suspended. 

(4.) The Wesleyan Methodist preachers were set apart or ordained 
to the sacred ministry. 

Mr. Wesley set apart, appointed, or ordained preachers to the 
sacred office of the ministry, though, for the most part, without im- 
position of hands; which is only a circumstance, and cannot enter 
into the essence of ordination. The following leading parts, neces- 
sary to a Scriptural ordination, were embraced in the Wesleyan 
connection ; if not exactly in every thing in Mr. Wesley’s time, 
they were finally established :—1. Improper persons were rejected. 
2. Those duly qualified were chosen. And this was done, 3. By the 
recommendation of the people. 4. By the election of the body of 
elders, presbyters, or preachers, 5. After a proper trial. 6. And 
by a formal admission into the pastoral office; sometimes without 
imposition of hands, and sometimes with it. 

Mr. Wesley considered his appointment of preachers without im- 
position of hands as an ordinatton to the ministry, and not as an irre- 
gular employment of laymen in the spiritual office of merely ex- 
pounding the Scriptures. The preachers were not appointed to 
preach merely, but were solemnly set apart to the pastoral office. 
Nor were they regarded by him as laymen, except when, in common 
parlance, they were distinguished from the clergy of the establish- 
ment; in which sense every dissenting minister would be called a 
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layman. The preachers were not laymen, but spiritual men and 
ministers, who professed to be ““moved by the Holy Ghost” to 
preach the gospel, and who afterwards gave full proof of their mi- 
nistry. After proper trial, they were ordained, set apart, or devoted 
to the pastoral office; which is the true idea of ordination, and not 
the bare imposition of hands. In point of fact, even as early as 
1747, Mr. Wesley considered himself as setting apart, appointing, 
ordaining, constituting, or devoting men to the ministry. He had even 
thoughts of adding imposition of hands to the usual mode of ordina- 
tion, which was preceded by fasting and private prayer, and con- 
sisted of public examination, prayer, and appointment. He omitted 
imposition of hands from prudential reasons, as appears from the 
following extract from the minutes of 1747 :—“ Why do we not use 
more form in receiving a new laborer? 1. Because there is some- 
thing of stateliness in it, and we would be little and inconsiderable. 
2. Because we would not make haste: we desire barely to follow 
providence as it gradually opens.” How far Mr. Wesley acted 
consistently, as a churchman, we determine not at the present. At 
any rate, he was never expelled from the church, but continued as 
a professed minister of the establishment till his death. 

We insist, therefore, that the appointment of Wesleyan preachers, 
whether with or without imposition of hands, was a Scriptural ordi- 
nation. It prevented improper persons, whether immoral or unfit to 
teach, from entering the ministry ; it recognized only those that were 
truly eligible, according to Scripture ; it required a course of trial, 
in order to secure a sound and competent ministry. In accomplish- 
ing this, it required the approval and recommendation of the people, 
the election of the elders, and a proper examination, fasting, prayer, 
(sometimes imposition of hands,) and induction into the pastoral 
office. 

But all this passes for nothing with the high churchman, who in- 
sists on consecration, or the imposition of the bishop’s hands; and 
argues that, without this, there is no true ordination. To this we 
reply, that of all others, the Church-of-England man has the least 
reason to object. Let him look at his own ordination, and he will 
find it in all cases deplorably defective, and, in many others, utterly 
null and void. 1. Wicked persons, and persons unqualified to 
teach, are put into the ministry. Now these are ineligible, accord- 
ing to Scripture; which teaches that the wicked, or those who can- 
not teach and will not learn, cannot be ministers of Jesus Christ. 
Though these may be consecrated, they are not ordained: they are 
not, indeed, eligible. 2. In the English Church the people or be- 
lievers neither approve of, nor recommend to, the ministry. 3. The 
body of elders do not elect, as the bishop alone chooses. 4. Nor is 
there any proper process of trial in the English Church. Thus the 
ordination of the English Church is invalid in many cases, and it is 
irregular in all. It ill becomes them, then, to object against the 
Scriptural character of Methodist ordination ; especially when they 
present us, by way of comparison, their own null or irregular con- 
secration. And what is this consecration? It is, in most cases, a 
kind of charm, speil, or incantation, by which men are strangely and 
mysteriously said to be put in possession of the indelible character 
_of priesthood ; though they may not be even eligible, by any powers 
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in the world, to the sacred office of minister. Let Churchmen stand 
rebuked and reform. ; 

(5.) Mr. Wesley appointed several of the English preachers, by 
imposition of hands, to administer the sacraments to the societies in 
Scotland. There the English establishment did not extend ; and, in 
order to supply the people with the sacraments, certain preachers 
were appointed, by imposition of hands, for this purpose. Those 
who administered the sacraments in Scotland were not permitted to 
do the same office in England, on their return. He was satisfied of 
his power, as a presbyter, to ordain for such an administration. 
Says he, “I have still refused, not only for peace’s sake, but because 
I was determined as little as possible to violate the order of the 
national church, to which I belonged.” This was a prudential 
principle, which he carefully observed, as far as Scripture authority 
permitted. But when a real good was to be done, or when Scripture 
required, Mr. Wesley did violate the established order. 

(6.) In the year 1784, “Mr. Wesley had hitherto ordained minis- 
ters only for America and Scotland; but from this period, being 
assisted by the Rev. James Creighton and the Rev. Peard Dickinson, 
presbyters of the Church of England, he set apart for the sacred 
office, by the imposition of his hands and prayer, Messrs. Alexander 
Mather, Thomas Rankin, and Henry Moore, without sending them 
out of England; strongly advising them, at the same time, that, ac- 
cording to his example, they should continue united to the establish- 
ed church so far as the blessed work in which they were engaged 
would permit. The former of these brethren, Mr. Mather, he or- 
dained a bishop or superintendent.”* After the death of Mr. Wes- 
ley, the ceremony of imposition of hands was not used in ordination 
by the Wesleyan Methodists. The principal reason seems to be, 
that it was difficult, if not impossible, to prove from the New Testa- 
ment that it was used or enjoined in consecrating to the ministry 
other than as a mere form of prayer. Add to this, the superstitious 
virtue attached to it, as to a spell, charm, or incantation, by the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome, led them to disuse it, 
at least for a time, in order to do their part of ridding Christianity 
of the superstitious use of a ceremony used, not as a Christian rite, 
but as an enchanter’s spell. It was, however, occasionally used by 
the English conference, especially in the appointment of missiona- 
ries ; and at their conference in 1836, it was resolved to employ im- 
position of hands in inducting candidates into the full ministry, after 
they had stood their probation of four years, and when admitted 
members of conference. 

6. The ordination for the United States, and the independence of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, will now be briefly noticed. This, 
however, has been so ably and fully discussed by a masterly hand, 
in the Christian Advocate and Journal, that little need be said in this 
article on this head. Indeed, we will content ourselves with some 
outlines and references to other authors, and direct the attention of 
our readers to the discussions of Ecclesia. 

The American Revolution, it is well known, overturned for ever 
the English establishment in the United States, so that it does not 
how exist in America, nor any successor to its true polity ; yet there 
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is one church which claims the succession, though it rejects the prin- 
cipal component parts of which this succession has been continued, 
viz., the supremacy of the English kings, and the sovereignty of the 
English parliament in all ecclesiastical matters ; even so as to alter, 
in any manner, the established religion of the land. The Methodist 
societies, in consequence of their entire separation from the English 
Church, not by their deed, but the deed of that church, occasioned 
by her unsound church-polity, applied to Mr. Wesley to provide for 
them, according to his best judgment, a plan of government and 
church officers ; and that, taking his outlines, they would then adapt 
it to their circumstances, and follow the Scriptures and the primitive 
church. Accordingly, Mr. Wesley complied with their wishes, and 
provided for them in the way he judged best and Scriptural. This 
plan is known to our readers generally, and we need not dwell in 
giving details. 

(1.) A few things may be here premised as data, on which we 
may proceed in the treatment of this point of our discussion. 

In the first place, Mr. Wesley was the acknowledged bishop, overseer, 
superintendent, or chief presbyter in the whole Wesleyan connection, 
both in England and the United States. He was the father of them 
all, who cared for them, and to whom they looked as their only pro- 
per ecclesiastical head or superior, placed over them by the provi- 
dence of God. Thus far must be admitted, there was then no body 
of men, nor any individual, to whom the American Methodists 
could look for assistance and counsel, but to the British confer- 
ence and Mr. Wesley. The bishop of London, in whose charge 
America was, refused to act; nor could he act in the case, as is 
plain from the application of the American Protestant Episcopa- 
lians, to which the bishop of London could pay no attention. He 
could not ordain for them—he did not ordain for them. The par- 
liament authorized the king, and the king empowered the archbishops 
of York and Canterbury. The consecration, too, received by 
Bishops White and Provost, was itself a nullity ; and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church received from the British parliament her minis- 
terial authority through their executive head the king, and by their 
servants or ministers the bishops. The American Methodists would 
have been just as much defeated had they applied to their former 
nominal ordinary, the bishop of London, as Mr. Wesley was, 
and as Bishop Seabury was, and as Bishops White and Provost 
were. The bishop of London could not, were he inclined, do any 
thing for them; and to whom could the American Methodists apply 
in the United States? Not, surely, to those ministers of the Church 
of England who left them as they did their own flocks, without car- 
ing for them, and returned to England. Nor could they apply to 
the scattered clergy who remained, as some of them cared not for 
the flock, and the others had enough to do in minding their own 
flocks. To suppose they would look to what was not then in being, 
and what was afterwards called the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
would be absurd ; because, 1. It was not in existence. 2. It was as 
great a deviation from THE CHURCH as Methodism was in England, 
or the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 
3. The ordination of the Protestant Episcopal Church was, (1.) Null 
and defective in itself. (2.) Originated in a wrong source, the par- 
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liament. (3.) Was executed by the wrong ecclesiastic; i. e., the 
king. (4.) Was administered by persons unscripturally appointed, 
the bishops of England, who were made by the king, without the 
consent of the presbyters or people. 

Secondly, The American Methodists, both preachers and people, 
earnestly requested Mr. Wesley to provide for them, not only in 
regard to the appointment of ministers, but in the peculiar organiza- 
tion of their church. The Methodist preachers, or the body of 
pastors; chose this plan. The people were equally agreed and 
consenting. 

Thirdly, The acts of Mr. Wesley, in this case, were duly recog- 
nized by the American preachers and people. 

Fourthly, The American Methodists, as a body, have subsequently 
followed Scripture and the primitive church, under the guidance of 
Scripture. 

(2.) Mr. Wesley was provideniially, Scripturally, and ecclesiasti- 
cally called to ordain for the American Methodists. 

In this light Mr. Wesley considered the matter himself. In his 
communicating his thoughts to Dr. Coke, respecting his plan and 
mode of ordination, he says, ‘‘He had invariably endeavored, in 
every step he had taken, to keep as closely to the Bible as possible: 
so, on the present occasion, he hoped he was not about to deviate 
from it.”* In his letter of ordination to Dr. Coke, he says, “ I, John 
Wesley, think myself to be providentially called at this time to set 
apart some persons for the work of the ministry in America.”t In 
his letter to the American Methodists, speaking of his rights as a 
presbyter, to which belonged the right of ordaining, he declares, 
“For many years I have been importuned, from time to time, to 
exercise this right, by ordaining part of our travelling preachers. 
But I have still refused, not only for peace’s sake, but because I was 
determined, as little as possible, to violate the established order of 
the national church, to which I belonged.”{ This letter, bearing 
date Sept. 10th, 1784, is introduced in the minutes in the following 
manner :—“ What is the state of our societies in North America ? 
A. It may best appear by the following letter: If any one is minded 
to dispute concerning diocesan episcopacy, he may; but 1 have 
better work.” He also declares in this letter, in referring to Ame- 
rica, “ Here, therefore, my scruples are at an end; and I conceive 
myself at full liberty, as I violate no order, and invade no man’s 
right, by appointing and sending laborers into the harvest.” We 
find the following note in Mr. Wesley’s Journal of 1784 :—“ Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 1. Being now clear in my own mind, I took a step 
which I had long weighed in my mind, and appointed Mr. Whatcoat 
and Mr. Vasey to go and serve the desolate sheep in America. 
Thursday, Sept. 2. I added to them three more, which, I verily be- 
lieve, will be much to the glory of God.” In the minutes of the 
conference of 1786, speaking of the societies in America, Mr. Wes- 
ley says, “ Judging this to be a case of real necessity, I took a step 
which, for peace and quietness, I had refrained from taking for many 
years. I exercised that power which I am fully persuaded the 
great Shepherd and Bishop of the church has given me. I appoint- 
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ed three of our laborers to go and help them, by not only preaching 
the word of God, but likewise administering the Lord’s supper and 
baptizing their children, throughout that vast tract of land a thousand 
miles long and some hundreds broad.”* 

Such is the true history of Mr. Wesley’s opinions and reasons in 
reference to the American ordinations. The comment, however, of 
Protestant Episcopalians is very different. They represent Mr. 
Wesley as having had misgivings in his mind respecting this affair ; 
and, we believe, not through kindness, but vexation, apologize for 
him by saying it was an act of his advanced age, contrary to his 
better judgment. Now all we will say is this, that the history con- 
tradicts the comment ; and it were as just to charge Mr. Wesley with 
blasphemy as the crime they lay to his charge. If these gentlemen 
would inform themselves, they would find reason to retract their 
misrepresentations of Mr. Wesley. But they are pressed on this 
point; as they have neither Scripture, antiquity, nor reason on their 
side. 

Mr. Wesley, we maintain, was providentially called to ordain for 
the American Methodists, as well as for the whole Methodist family. 
He was the father of them all. He was qualified for the duty ; he 
was evidently called of God ; and all the circumstances of the case 
pointed out him, and no other, to be the leading agent in the work. 

He was Scripturally appointed, inasmuch as he possessed all 
those qualifications for such a work which the Scriptures require, and 
he followed Scripture throughout the whole; though this came fre- 
quently in opposition to the provisions of the parliamentary and regal 
church-government of England. 

He was also ecclesiastically called to the episcopal office. He 
was a presbyter, and therefore of the same rank with bishops, as to 
order. He was chosen or recognized as a bishop, overseer, or chief 
presbyter, by the body of pastors and people for whom he acted. 
He invaded no right of any bishop, body of. presbyters, or body of 
people under heaven. He was, therefore, according to exact eccle- 
siastical rule, called to act the part of bishop; not for the Church 
of England, and therefore he did not act for them ; but for the Wes- 
Jeyan Church in Europe and America, of which he was the founder 
and the acknowledged head or overseer. It is worse than vain for 
high churchmen to object against the Methodists’ want of regularity 
or ecclesiastical order, because, 1. These same churchmen have lit- 
tle or no Scriptural ecclesiastical order among themselves, seeing 
the parliament is their chief ecclesiastical synod. The king governs 
the church, the convocation is without power, the people have no 
voice in church matters, the presbyters are not allowed or required 
to do the duties of pastors, discipline does not exist at all, &c. 
Therefore, for such to object a want of order, is absurd in the ex- 
treme. 2. The Methodists do most strictly adhere to Scriptural 
ecclesiastical order in all its parts. 

The position, therefore, we consider amply sustained, That Mr. 
Wesley was providentially, Scripturally, and ecclesiastically called upon 
to ordain for the American Methodists. 

(3.) The conduct of Mr. Wesley, in the ordination of Dr. Coke 
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and others, was rather a deviation from modern practice than from 
the usage of the primitive church. 

The practice of the Alexandrian Church was the model which 
Mr. Wesley selected for imitation among the various primitive 
churches. This church, in order to preserve its purity, would never 
suffer the interference of a foreign bishop in any of their ordinations. 
Accordingly, their presbyters, on the death of a bishop, exercised 
the right of ordaining another from their own body by the laying on 
of their own hands; and this practice continued among them for two 
hundred years, to the death of Dionysius. It is susceptible of abso- 
lute proof, that in the primitive church the presbyters, with the peo- 
ple, chose the bishops; and the plan of the Church of England, 
already placed before the reader, is not only without Scripture, but 
contrary thereto. The Protestant Episcopal Church, as well as 
the Methodists, have deviated altogether from the English Church, 
as well in the appointment of bishops as in other things. ‘The pres- 
byters and lay delegates in this church elect the bishops. 

(4.) It is frequently objected against Mr. Wesley, that it was ab- 
surd for him, as a priest, to ordain a bishop.. To this we answer, 
1. That bishops and elders, according to Scripture, are of the same 
order. This principle Mr. Wesley adopted, and it has been received 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church. Their episcopacy is founded 
on the principle of bishops and presbyters being of the same degree 
or order ; a more extended office, only, being assigned to the former, 
as in the primitive church. Two offices in the primitive church, as 
in the Methodist, were grafted upon the same order. Our travelling 
episcopacy, or superintendency, is an extension of the office of elder, 
but creates no other distinction; and our bishops have in practice 
exemplified the primitive spirit, as they have in principle been con- 
formed to the primitive discipline. 2. Mr. Wesley never did ordain 
such bishops, nor did he approve of such as our objectors call by this 
name. Indeed, he preferred to be called by any ignominious name 
rather than a European or other bishop, who was such according 
to the figment of succession. 

(5.) But the principal objection to Mr. Wesley was, though most- 
ly overlooked, that a clergyman of the Church of England should 
ordain in any form without separating from that church, and for- 
mally disavowing its authority. 

To persons accustomed to the exercise of discipline, this whole — 
affair will appear strange, that Mr. Wesley should continue in the 
establishment, and depart, as he did, from many of the usages of his 
church ; and, on the other hand, that the bishops should not censure 
him or deprive him. Now this whole matter may be explained as 
follows :— 

The Church of England has properly no discipline, particularly 
of a moral kind, or what would affect unbeneficed clergymen. They 
have, it is true, some canons, some of which are obsolete, others are 
inapplicable, so that many cases occur where no canon will apply. 
The old canon-law has a kind of undefined authority in the ecclesi- 
astical courts. There are also rubrics that are partly observed, and 
partly overlooked by the clergy. There are many ecclesiastical 
laws, derived from acts of parliament, which throw church matters 
into confusion. Indeed, the civil power is also chief in the church ; 
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so that what the church would otherwise do, the state interferes so as 
to frustrate every step in sober ecclesiastical discipline. The convo- 
cation, too, which has not met for more than a hundred years, was not 
in session from the time Mr. Wesley commenced his career till this 
day. In the ecclesiastical courts, causes of a civil nature for the 
most part are tried; and as Mr. Wesley committed no political or 
no ecclesiastical offence that came under the cognizance of these 
courts, they could have no jurisdiction over him.- The deposition 
of the bishop could be of little avail in regard to pure spiritual of- 
fences, as the convocation had no active being, and could not be 
appealed to without throwing the cause out of the jurisdiction of the 
bishop. And any ecclesiastical law that could be well enforced, 
referred principally to benefices, bishoprics, curates, parsons, vicars, 
&c.; and to such offences, too, as Mr. Wesley was not guilty of. 

Besides, Mr. Wesley was not a beneficed clergyman, and there- 
fore could not be held accountable as one who had a benefice. He 
had no parish, deanery, prebend, &c., and could not be accountable 
for not conforming to those canons and rubrics which respected cler- 
gymen only who were parsons. It would have been difficult to have 
brought a suit against Mr. Wesley as an unbeneficed clerk, for 
preaching in the fields and streets, praying and. preaching extem- 
pore, forming societies, &c., when he was not pastor in any parish, 
and therefore did not disturb the regular services of the church. 

But he did actually observe the canons, rubrics, &c., of the church, 
as far as he was connected with it, to an extent beyond most others. 
And few clergymen of his day were more observant of the church’s 
regulations than he was. In his Appeal, he shows that he did ob- 
serve the ecclesiastical laws with more exactness than those who 
complained of his irregularity ; and he so triumphantly confuted his 
opponents in this very case that they were glad to get off, on the 
condition he would let them alone for the future. He had this great 
principle of the article on his side in reference to his own course: 
viz., that Scripture is the only rule of conduct; and he had con- 
science, also, to plead for his interpretation. Wherein he varied, 
too, from the church, was not any interference with her internal] re- 
gulations; as his societies and their rules were independent of, and 
separate from, the church, as far as any disturbance of her doctrines, 
worship, order, &c., were concerned within her proper precincts, 
whether bishops, deans, parsons, &c., or churches, sacraments, &c. 
It would then have been a difficult matter to have brought Mr. Wesley 
to an account before any superior ; perhaps it would have been im- 
possible, seeing he was not amenable to any particular bishop. In 
short, he observed every thing of importance better than they did 
themselves; and for those things in which he dissented, he was 
beyond their reach. 

d to this, Mr. Wesley did belong to the Church of England in 
as full a setise as any of its church members, or any of its unbene- 
ficed clergy. But what was it to belong to the Church of England ? 
Why, almost nothing at all. Thousands belonged to it who were 
notoriously wicked, and who rarely attended church or sacraments. 
But the strictest sense in which a man could belong to the church 
was, to receive her doctrines, attend her worship, and partake of her 
sacraments. All this Mr. Wesley did; and both he and the Method- 
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ists were the greatest Churchmen in the nation, because they were 
the strictest attendants on church and sacraments. To debar per- 
sons from sacraments is aimost unknown in the Church of England. 
The wicked and the righteous are alike her visible members. 

It would also have been a new thing to call Mr. Wesley to an ac- 
count. ‘There were thousands of wicked ministers within the pale 
of the English Church who were sabbath-breakers, profane persons, 
swearers, drunkards, extortioners, &c. And the people were like 
their pastors. It would have been a strange thing to have called 
Mr. Wesley to an account for preaching, praying, and converting 
sinners, when all the wicked clergymen were passed by. In short, 
public sentiment would not admit of it. 

It was, therefore, morally impossible to expel Mr. Wesley from 
the church. He had been the means of uncommon good to the 
whole nation. This was acknowledged and appreciated by a large 
number of persons. George the Third was among the number ; and 
when some bishops were importunate with the king to interfere 
against Mr. Wesley, they received a merited rebuke. In short, Mr. 
Wesley could not have been expelled from the English Church with- 
out convulsing the church itself to its centre, and perhaps the nation. 
The irreligious bishops and clergy knew this very well; and while 
they were left in possession of their benefices without molestation, 
they seemed, indeed, contented on the whole; and the greatest an- 
noyance they met was, the crowded churches and communion-tables 
occasioned by the labors of the Methodists; unless we may except 
that they were sometimes put to the blush, in moments of sobriety, 
by the regular walk and chaste conversation of the Methodists. But 
all these things could be borne when the benefices were left untouch- 
ed. This is the principal cause why the Methodists were not perse- 
cuted more. Perhaps, had they attacked the clergy as they deserved, 
and exposed their vices, and been less connected with the church, they 
would have been the subjects of more persecution, and would have 
been the means of more good. 

Mr. Wesley considered the succession as a figment. He, with 
the fathers of the English Church, believed that elders and bishops 
were of the same order, and that, therefore, elders might ordain. 
He and his people never formally renounced the communion of the 
national church. The bishops did not issue proceedings against him, 
and why should he leave them when he was an approved minister, 
yet he did in several things deviate from their institutions, though 
not in any thing, nor in any manner, that interfered with the church. 

The state of the matter is plainly this:—The Church of England 
had no discipline to bear on Mr. Wesley’s case, or they had not vir- 
tue enough to exercise it, or perhaps both together; or Mr. Wesley 
attended to the order of the church with more punctuality than most 
of her ministers. If they had no discipline to bear on his case, then 
he could not break their laws, as they did not exist; and they, as a 
church, have little claims to apostolicity, when schismatics, like 
Wesley and the Methodists, could be permitted to live and die within 
the pale of the church without either censure or expulsion. If they 
had a discipline, but had not vigilance or virtue enough to enforce 
it, then they are placed in the peculiar dilemma of having allowed, 
through either indolence or wickedness, the sacred walls of the 
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church to be broken down; and are not, therefore, the proper suc- 
cessors of apostles and primitive Christians. Or if deficiency of 
discipline, or neglect in exercising it, formed a united barrier in the 
way, the defects of their church appear in a still more glaring light. 
And if Mr. Wesley and the Methodists were as good Churchmen as 
any others, then there can be no room to charge them with schism. 
The truth is, those of the clergy and people who had any regard for 
religion saw at once that the spiritual interests of the church and 
the world were promoted by the Methodists; and they were not 
disposed to interfere much with Methodism. The worldly interests 
of the others were not interfered with by the Methodists ; they, there- 
fore, generally let them alone, seeing they left them in the quiet pos- 
session of their benefices. And add to all this, Mr. Wesley was no 
ordinary man to meet in controversy or in church process. The 
sturdiest sons of the church quailed under the weight of his argu- 
ments, and the force of the unction or spirit with which he spoke ; 
and it was more than enough for any of them to meet him, seeing 
he had Scripture, truth, righteousness, antiquity, unremitting industry, 
and powerful coadjutors on his side: Hence, in answer to his 
brother in view of his rights as a Churchman and the father of the 
Methodist societies, Mr. Wesley says,—“ I firmly believe that I am 
a Scriptural exicxorog as much as any man in England or Europe; 
for the uninterrupted succession I know to be a fable, which no man 
ever did or can prove. But this does in no wise interfere with my 
remaining in the Church of England, from which I have no more 
desire to separate than I had fifty years ago.” ? 

7. Mr. Wesley, with good reason, did not apply to the English 
Church for ordination in behalf of the American Methodists. The 
following are weighty considerations :— 

(1.) The English episcopacy was very defective in apostolical 
character ; and it was not proper to sanction the irregularities of 
that church, and her departure from the primitive and Scriptural 
model, by having recourse to her for ordination, especially when a 
more Scriptural one was within reach. ’ 

(2.) That Scriptural one was among the Methodists themselves, 
in their pious and apostolical presbytery or body of elders, with Mr. 
Wesley as their bishop, and all according to the earnest request of 
those immediately concerned, viz., the American Methodists, to 
whom it belonged to choose those who should be their chief pastors. 

(3.) The bishop of London, to whom alone application could be 
made, had lost all jurisdiction in America; and when Mr. Wesley 
applied to him on a former occasion, his application was rejected. 

(4.) Unscriptural terms would be enjoined or required, to which 
the applicants could not accede. For instance, the oath of supre- 
macy would be required, a university education, &c. 

(5.) They would delay and so long procrastinate that the neces- 
sities of the sheep in the wilderness would be increased beyond mea- 
sure. Well did Mr. Wesley say, in this very case,—“ If they con- 
sented, we know the slowness of their proceedings; but the matter 
admits of no delay.” The application of Mr. Seabury was so long 
delayed that he went to Scotland and received ordination from the 
non-jurors, an excommunicated sect. The patience of Bishops 
White and Provost had like to have failed them too, in consequence 
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of the delays they experienced. Nor were the English bishops to 
blame in this matter. They had not authority to ordain. Before 
they could or did, the sovereign ecclesiastical legislature of the An- 
glican Church, i. e., the parliament, must make an enactment before 
the bishops could act; and then the supreme head of the church, the 
king, must issue his license, sealed by his own hand, before the bish- 
ops could ordain. 

(6.) If the English bishops would ordain, they would also expect 
to govern them. -So Mr. Wesley supposed. And, though they might 
not require canonical obedience from them, they would expect con- 
formity to them in church polity, to which the Methodists could never 
consistently conform. 

(7.) Indeed the requirements would, as Mr. Wesley said, be a real 
entanglement to the Methodists. This is obvious from the case of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, which received an ordination from 
the British parliament, through the king, by the English bishops, by 
which they and their successors are prohibited, by act of parliament, 
from officiating in any part of his British majesty’s dominions. Ac- 
cordingly, no minister or bishop of America can preach or pray, or 
administer sacraments in any part of the British territories. Such 
an ordination, saying nothing of its antiscriptura]l character, would 
have prevented Methodist ministers from planting the gospel in Ca- 
nada; and when any of our brethren visited Britain, he must not 
preach or officiate in any part of England. Appropriately, then, 
did Mr. Wesley say, “ How grievously would this entangle us!” 

8. The American Methodists, therefore, for the best of reasons, 
became an independent church. 

They became a free, independent church, unentangled by any fo- 
reign interference whatever. Mr. Wesley, in his usual laconic, for- 
cible, and clear manner, expresses himself on this topic as follows :— 
* As our American brethren are now totally disentangled, both from 
the state and from the English hierarchy, we dare not entangle them 
again, either with the one or the other. They are now at full liber- 
ty simply to follow the Scriptures and the primitive church ; and we 
judge it best that they should stand fast in that liberty wherewith God 
has so strangely made them free.” 

The American Methodists have taken, received, and followed the 
Scriptures and the primitive church ; and their doctrines and form 
of government furnish a specimen of a well-organized ecclesiastical 
polity, founded on Scripture, and the hest adapted in the world to 
promote the cause of truth, and righteousness, and good order. 

9. The condition of the American Methodists, according to the 
concession of several Methodist authors, has been sometimes repre- 
sented as a case of necessity, and that, therefore, the common eccle- 
siastical regulations of a well-ordered church polity would not apply 
to them in their organization. 

For ourselves, we cannot admit that there was such a case of 
necessity as to make it necessary to deviate from Scripture, or a 
sound ecclesiastical polity. It was necessary, in order to follow 
Scripture, to reject, or not to apply, for such unscriptural ordination 
as the Protestant Episcopal Church received from England. It was 
necessary, indeed, to follow Scripture itself, in order to get rid of 
such worldly and political attachments as the English Church had 
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associated with her ordinations. Our space does not now allow us 
to discuss this topic ; we must, therefore, leave it as it is for the pre- 
sent. It may be remarked, however, that the American Methodists, 
at the close of the Revolution, possessed all the elements of a well- 
ordered church polity, both in principle and practice, in their pious 
people and excellent preachers; and had Dr. Coke never set foot 
on American soil, and had Mr. Wesley never set apart him or What- 
coat or Vasey, the American Church would have carried out on 
Scriptural grounds, and according to primitive usage, her already 
well-formed polity, so as to prove that she was a church Scriptural- 
ly organized. We believe there is a plain and Scriptural ground to 
be taken by the advocates of our church, without pleading the case 
of necessity, even as a secondary or corroborating argument, in such 
a sense as to concede that a mere emergency, arising from anarchy, 
compelled our church to overlook the principles of sound church 
government and Scripture in her organization. We strongly sus- 
pect that the supposed separation of the Virginia conference, and 
their schism, so called, were far from being schismatical ; and that it 
was only carrying out the principles of Scripture which were adopt- 
ed by Mr. Wesley, and reduced to practice by the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists in Europe, and the Methodist Episcopal Church, in their 
excellent forms of church polity as they are now established. We 
have an original document on this topic, never yet published, which 
we will take the liberty of laying before the public before long. 
From this, we think it will appear that the schism charged on this 
conference previous to the formal organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church is founded in mistake. 

10. We are: now to answer the question, “ Are the Methodists 
guilty of schism in regard to the Church of England?” - The answer 
which we would unhesitatingly give is, That the Methodists are not 
chargeable with schism in reference to the English Church. The 
following are the reasons, in connection with what has already been 
said on this head :— 

(1.) The Methodist societies were, in a great measure, gathered 
out of church neglecters. Few pious persons have been separated 
from the communion of the established church by a connection with 
the Methodists; and if any such had been they would be profited by the 
separation. But the great body of the Methodists, in Europe, were 
brought from the ranks of the ignorant and careless. If uniting such 
persons in bonds of Christian unity be schism in reference to the 
English Church, then the schism of the Methodists is a thousand 
times more valuable and Scriptural than the union of the established 
church. Indeed, the charge of schism in such a case is the height 
of Pharisaic self-sufficiency. 

(2.) The Methodists increased the number of hearers and com- 
municants in the established church. Indeed, they were the means 
of forming new church congregations, which remain to this day. 

(3.) The establishment itself was roused to great activity by the 
instrumentality of the Methodists, and in the place of its being a 
loser it really gained. We must confess, however, that we are not 
of those who estimate very highly the increase of piety in the esta- 
blished church, through the instrumentality of the Wesleyans. There 
has been an increase, we admit ; but yet there has been an increase 
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of evil, in some respects, among them. Their piety and zeal must 
suffer great abatements, because much thereof is through envy and 
opposition to Methodism, or to pure and undefiled religion. Their 
zeal is rather forced upon them by the orderly walk and activity of 
their Methodist neighbors. Another abatement must be made, that 
they still adhere to the corruptions of their rotten system of church 
polity, and disregard gospel discipline, so that no proper distinction 
is yet made between the righteous and the wicked ; between him that 
serveth God and him that serveth him not. Another item must 
also be deducted from their increased piety, in the following way: 
In consequence of the clearness and force by which Methodism is 
brought to bear on the conscience and judgment of every man, 
Churchmen are less excusable than formerly in adhering to their 
sins and false principles, and in not embracing fully the pure prin- 
ciples and practice of the gospel as exhibited in Methodism. And 
as it regards those who were nurtured in the lap of Methodism, and 
have abandoned it and returned to the immunities of the parliament 
church, we suspect they would sell their professed Master for the 
thirty pieces, and transfer Methodism to make the bargain good. 

(4.) Were it not for the supplies both of ministers and at least 
partially pious members added to the establishment, through the in- 
strumentality of Methodism, the amount of piety in its pale would 
be far less than it-now is, and the irreligion of its members would be 
much greater. The bare statement of this we deem sufficient, as its 
proof must be obvious to every well-informed person who considers 
the matter. 

(5.) Few Methodists of the present day would properly be Church- 
men. It is, therefore, unjust to charge Methodism with drawing 
away those from the church who were never attached to her; or 
those who, in consequence of her corruptions, were disgusted with 
her and her ministers, and would therefore join with a people who 
lived more in conformity to Scripture. 

(6.) Add to this that. the plea of schism is peculiarly absurd in the 
mouth of Churchmen against the Methodists, from this consideration, 
that the great body of professed Churchmen were not Christians. 
The separation, if it were one, was not from a body of Christians, 
though there were some Christians among them. And the discipli- 
nary departure of Methodists was not from gospel discipline. The 
objection of making a schism in the English Church, and gathering 
churches out of churches, is admirably met by Mr. Wesley in the 
following extract from his Plain Account of the People called Me- 
thodists. He says, in answer to the objector :-— 

“If you mean only gathering people out of buildings called 
churches, it is. But if you mean dividing Christians from Chris- 
tians, and so destroying Christian fellowship, itis not. For, 1. These 
were not Christians before they were thus joined. Most of them 
were barefaced heathens. 2. Neither are they Christians, from 
whom you suppose them to be divided. You will not look me in 
the face and say they are. What! drunken Christians! cursing 
and swearing Christians! lying Christians! cheating Christians! 
If these are Christians at all, they are devil Christians, as the poor 
Malabariansterm them. 3. Neither are they divided any more than 
they were before, even from these wretched devil-Christians. They 
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are as ready as ever to assist them, and to perform every office of 
real kindness towards them. 4. If it be said, ‘But there are some 
true Christians in the parish, and you destroy the Christian fellow- 
ship between these and them ;? I answer, That which never existed 
cannot be destroyed. But the fellowship you speak of never exist- 
ed. Therefore it cannot be destroyed. Which of those true Chris- 
tians had any such fellowship with these? Who watched over them 
in love? Who marked their growth in grace? Who advised and 
exhorted them from time to time? Who prayed with them and for 
them, as they had need? This, and this alone, is Christian fellow- 
ship ; but, alas! where is it to be found? Look east or west, north 
or south; name what parish you please: is this Christian fellowship 
there? Rather, are not the bulk of the parishioners a mere rope 
of sand? What Christian connection is there between them? What 
intercourse in spiritual things? What watching over each other’s 
souls? What bearing of one another’s burdens? ‘What a mere 
jest is it, then, to talk so gravely of destroying what never was! 
The real truth is just the reverse of this: we introduce Christian 
fellowship where it was utterly destroyed. And the fruits of it have 
been peace, joy, love, and zeal for every good word and work.’* 

(7.) It was said above that the disciplinary departure of Method- 
ists from the Church of England was not a departure from the dis- 
cipline authorized or enjoined by the New Testament, and therefore 
such a departure could not be schism. Only just attend to a few 
things which the Methodists rejected. We enumerate the follow- 
ing:—The sovereign ecclesiastical authority of the British parlia- 
ment in all ecclesiastical matters ; the supremacy of the king; the 
doctrine of the three orders, embracing succession, &c.; some of 
the canons and the canon law; the authority of the ecclesiastical 
courts; the patronage of churches, &c. Was it, or is it schism to 
reject these as unscriptural, to say nothing of many other things con- 
nected with these, or growing out.of them? It is perfectly useless 
to reason with any man at this age of the world who would seriously 
maintain these as sound Scriptural ecclesiastical constitutions ; and 
it is for rejecting these that. Methodists are denominated schismatics. 
If this entitles us to the name of schismatics, then let us wear it as 
a badge of victory for having rejected abominable doctrines and 
practices. 

(8.) Furthermore, what are those disciplinary regulations adopt- 
ed by the Methodists, though not found to any profitable extent in 
the Church of England, on account of which the charge of innova- 
tion and schism is brought against us? To this we answer, That 
they are pure Scriptural principles of church polity, and nothing 
else. A few of these may be mentioned here. The following are 
named, viz.: That wicked persons are not to be admitted as mem- 
bers of the church of Christ, or continued in it ;—that wicked men 
are not eligible to the ministerial office ;—that ministers of Christ 
are to possess true experimental religion, and manifest it in their 
practice; and that they ought to possess, in some degree, ministerial 
qualifications ;—that the precepts of holy living are to be enjoined 
and enforced on members of the church ;—that the faithful ought 


* Wesley’s Works, vol. v, p. 178. 
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to have the privilege of approval, or of recommending their spiritual 
pastors ;—that the body of presbyters, elders, pastors, preachers, 
or by whatever name they are called, possess the supreme ecclesi- 
astical power to regulate church matters, whether that power may 
be inherent in their office, or received from the people,-or both. 
These, and the like principles, the Methodists have adopted from the 
Holy Scripture; and they have carried them out practically in their 
excellent discipline, both in Europe and America. And the carry- 
ae into effect of these principles is more than one half of their 
schism. 

We must draw this discussion to a conclusion for the present by 
making an observation or two. 

Our first remark is, that the Church of England, and her professed 
successor in America, compel us to enter upon the topic here dis- 
cussed by their repeated and pressing attempts to present us with 
their system for adoption, in the place of the Scriptural one already 
in our possession. It would, therefore, have more than the appear- 
ance of treachery to what we esteem peculiarly God’s own cause, 
to permit these attacks to be continually repeated without a proper 
resistance on our part by argument, Scripture, and historical testi- 
mony. 

Our next observation is, that heretofore the defenders of Method- 
ism have generally contented themselves with. simply defending their 
own cause; and they have therefore rarely, except incidentally, 
exposed the nakedness of the ecclesiastical system of the Anglican 
Church. A fundamental moral principle of Methodism is, not to 
speak evil of magistrates and ministers. Though this is an excel- 
lent precept, yet it is susceptible of being carried too far, so that the 
faults and defects of unworthy men pass without just rebuke. This 
has been the case with the English clergy and establishment. The 
Methodists, through an excessive charity, tolerance, or outstretched 
deference, have not properly exposed the deformities and errors of 
the established church of Britain. For more than one hundred years 
this course of excessive deference has been shown, and now it is 
made use of as an acknowledged concession on the part of Wesley- 
anism. But it is now fully time to add the offensive attack to the 
defensive protection, and show that there is enough of weak places 
in the fortification of the Church of England, though built by kings, 
and parliaments, and prelates, (not properly bishops,) and support- 
ed at the expense of dissenters of every description. 

We are also willing to travel with them through the Greek and 
Latin fathers of the first four centuries ; and from them we are pre- 
pared to show that the Methodist Episcopal Church can claim a 
closer alliance with the primitive church than those who put in for 


exclusive claims. 





Arr. IL—REVIEW QF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE LATE GENE- 
RAL CONFERENCE, HELD IN CINCINNATI, OHIO, MAY 1, 1836. 


Tux assemblage of any body of men possessing legislative powers 
constitutes an interesting spectacle, to those especially who are likely 
to be affected by their doings in either their temporal, civil, or reli- 
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gious circumstances. Hence a knowledge of their proceedings is 
generally sought with avidity, and they are watched with a jealous 
vigilance ; and in our own country more particularly, with not a little 
of that intensity of feeling which evinces a just concern for the pre- 
servation of our religious and civil liberties. _ It is doubtless this feel- 
ing which gives origin to the freedom with which the acts and doings 
of all public bodies, but more especially deliberative bodies, are exa- 
mined, criticised, censured, or praised. Nor is this to be regretted. 
The only cause of regret is that any thing should be said or done by 
those who take an active part in these deliberations deserving of cen. 
sure, or that those who take it upon themselves to report the proceed- 
ings should fail to report them correctly. Self-respect, as well as a 
sense of responsibility, should guard the actors themselves from any 
undue excitement, from improper words and sentiments, as well as 
from all decisions incompatible with the principles which should guide 
the mind in its deliberations, or with the welfare of that community 
for whom they act; and a respect for others as well as themselves 
should teach those who report their proceedings the necessity of ad- 
hering strictly to truth, and manifesting a suitable deference to the 
opinions of others. 

If these remarks apply with any degree of force and propriety to 
deliberative bodies in general, they do much more so to those which 
are purely of a religious character. Here, if any where, we should 
look for that wisdom in counsel, that moderation of feeling, and that 
strict regard to truth and integrity, which should correspond to the 
high and holy objects they have in view. In deliberating upon those 
prudential measures which are considered expedient to promote 
‘peace on earth and good will among men,” we have a right to expect 
that a portion of that same peace and good will should preside in the 
breasts of those to whom these sacred trusts are committed, and guide 
them in their final decisions. Much more should those who volunteer, 
unasked, to represent their transactions to the public, be careful to 
state things as they took place, and not to color them with their own 
prejudices, or falsify them for the purpose of gratifying either a ma- 
levolent feeling, or of sustaining a favorite theory. 

It was expected by many that the General Conference of the Me. 
thodist Episcopal Church in 1836 would have some subjects presented 
to them not only of an important character in themselves, but highly 
calculated to excite a deep interest. ‘This expectation, founded upon 
the known facts which existed, was not disappointed. They assem- 
bled in the city of Cincinnati, May 1, 1836, and were organized in 
the usual way, with the presence of 149 delegates and the four sur- 
viving bishops,—having to witness the melancholy fact that since the 
preceding Conference, the senior bishop, M’Kenpres, and the junior 
bishop, Emory, had taken their departure to another world. 

As this mournful fact was immediately recognized, the first rese- 
lutions which passed the Conference, after appointing the secre- 
tary and his assistant, was to request the bishops, at their own con- 
venience, during the session of the Conference, to preach funeral 
discourses on the death of these departed men of God, which, at 

roper times, was attended to; Bishop Soule fulfilling this duty in 
behalf of Bishop M’Kendree, and Bishop Roberts in behalf of Bishop 
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Emory, both of which discourses the Conference requested for publi- 
cation. 

The next thing was the passage of a resolution setting apart the 
succeeding Friday as a day of humiliation, fasting, and prayer, on 
which solemn-o¢casion two of the bishops addressed the Conference 
on the general state of the work throughout our bounds. ‘These two 
acts were certainly calculated to solemnize the mind, and to attune it 
to that tranquil frame which is desirable for correct judgment and 
equitable decisions. ; ; ; 

After the appointment of the usual standing committees, viz. :' on 
the Episcopacy, the Itinerancy, the Boundaries of Conferences, and 
on the Book Concern, the Conference proceeded to business. 

It is not our intention to follow the Conference through its entire 
proceedings, but to notice those parts only which may be considered 
of most importance to the welfare of the church. In the first place 
we shall bring into view those parts of the Discipline which were so 
far amended as to affect, in some degree, the administration: and, se- 
condly, those acts which have been animadverted upon, as we con- 
ceive, with unjust severity, and even misrepresented to the public ; 
and we wish to apprize the reader, at the outset, that the chief design 
of this article is to correct those erroneous representations which have 
been made respecting the doings of the General Conference in refer- 
ence to slavery, abolition, and temperance; and, as we shall make our 
appeal to documentary testimony, we hope to escape the charge of 
partiality, or of misrepresentation. 

I. As it respects those parts of the Discipline which go to af- 
fect, in some degree at least, the administration, we notice the 
following :— 

1. The first that we shall mention is that which relates to the man- 
ner of dealing with those who neglect meeting their classes. For- 
-merly the rule was so framed that it admitted such to be “laid aside” 
without a formal trial. ‘The rule was so changed as to make it obliga- 
tory on him who has the charge of a circuit to bring the delinquent, 
after private reproof and exhortation have proved ineffectual, “before 
the society or a select number,” to show cause for such delinquency, 
and, if found “ guilty of wilful neglect by the decision of a majority 
of the members before whom his case is laid,” the administrator has 
authority “to lay him aside for a breach of our rules.” This prudent 
regulation not only relieves the executive officer from the responsibility 
of acting in his own individual judgment, and prevents a too rigorous 
exercise of discipline, which might arise from partiality, but it also 
cuts off all cause of just complaint on the part of those who may be 
supposed guilty in this respect. See Dis., p. 82. 

2. The second material alteration is the section relating to local 
preachers. This is simply restored to the state in which it stood be- 
fore the Local Preachers’ Conference was instituted, and therefore 
needs not any specific notification—any farther thah to remark that 
the restoration of tlfe rule to its former standing arose chiefly, if not 
indeed wholly, from the fact that the old rule was but seldom 
attended to, and that our local brethren themselves preferred having 
their affairs managed in the Quarterly Meeting Conferences. Expe- 
rience indeed had abundantly demonstrated that the institution of the 
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agent Preachers’ Conference was at best but a troublesome affair. 
is.) p. 67.. 

3. After it was determined by the Conference to continue the loca- 
tion of the Book Concern in the city of New-York, it was resolved 
to discontinue the depository in New-Orleans, which, after four years’ 
experiment, was found not to answer the design of its establishment. 
In the meantime some alterations were made in respect to the man- 
ner of conducting the business in Cincinnati, which may be seen by 
a reference to the Discipline. | 

4. Another thing which claimed the attention of the Conference 
was the missionary department of our work. On the recommenda- 
tion of the board of managers, a new article was introduced into the 
constitution, providing for the appointment of a resident correspond- 
ent secretary by the General Conference, “who shall be exclusively 
employed in conducting the correspondence of the Society, and, under 
the direction of the board, in promoting its general interests by tra- 
velling or otherwise, whose salary shall be fixed and paid by the board 
of managers.” Hitherto the duties of corresponding secretary had 
been performed by one of the agents or editors of the Book Concern, 
in. connection with his other duties, without fee or reward. It was 
strongly felt, however, that these duties had become too important and 
onerous to be discharged by other than one who should devote himself 
exclusively to this work, and hence the adoption of the above rule. 

With a view to facilitate the interesting mission at Liberia, in 
Africa, the following rule was introduced into the first section of the 
Discipline, on the temporal eeonomy of the church :— 

“There shall be an Annual Conference on the western coast of 
Africa, to be denominated The Liberia Mission Annual Conference, 
possessing all the rights, powers, and privileges of other annual con- 
ferences, except that of sending delegates to the General Conference, 
and of drawing its annual dividend from the avails of the Book Con- 
cern and Chartered Fund.” \ 

The reason of these restrictions is to be found in the fact that this 
is a mission properly so called, deriving its support from the Mission- 
ary Society, and hence it will not need to be supplied from the ordinary 
avails of the Book Concern and Chartered Fund, nor therefore to be 
represented in the General Conference. It seems quite evident, how- 
ever, that to remove all objections from the minds of those who are 
connected with this mission, the Liberia Conference must be allowed 
either to draw its proportionate share from these funds of the church, 
in behalf of those missionaries who may become supernumerary or 
superannuated, or an express provision must be made in the constitu- 
tion of the Missionary Society for the support of such worn-out mis- 
sionaries. Either of these provisions would, we apprehend, remove 
all objections to the above regulation, and give satisfaction to all con- 
cerned; and there can be no doubt that a future General Conference 
will adjust and settle all this to mutual satisfaction. ) 

The following regulations were adopted in respect to missionaries 
and their duties :— 

‘Whenever a preacher on trial is selected by the bishop for a mis- 
sion, he may, if elected by an annual conference, ordain him a deacon 
before his probation ends, and a missionary employed on a foreign 
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mission may be admitted into full connection, if recommended by the 
superintendent of the mission where he labors, without being present 
at the annual conference for examination. 

«At each annual conference those who are received on trial, or are 
admitted into full connection, shall be asked whether they are willing 
to devote themselves to the missionary work ; and a list of the names 
of all those who are willing to do so, shall be taken and reported to 
the corresponding secretary of the Missionary Society; and all such 
shall be considered as ready and willing to be employed as missiona- 
ries whenever called for by either of the bishops. 

“Tt shall be the duty of all our missionaries, except those who are 
appointed to labor for the benefit of the slaves, to form their circuits 
into auxiliary missionary societies, and to make regular quarterly and 
class collections wherever practicable, and report the amount collected 
every three months either by endorsing it on their drafts, or by trans- 
mitting the money to the treasurer of the parent society.” 

“It shall be the duty of the bishops to instruct all our foreign mis- 
sionaries that whenever they come in contact with any of the mis- 
sionaries belonging to the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, they shall 
not interfere in their respective charges any farther than to help them 
in their work when requested ; but shall, on all occasions, cultivate a 
spirit of friendship and brotherly affection, as brethren engaged in the 
same common cause, namely, the salvation of the world, by grace 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

These rules speak for themselves, and therefore need no comment. 
The last is founded upon the supposition that the time may come 
when the two bodies of Wesleyan Methodisis shall so extend their 
missionary labors in the various countries where they may be appoint- 
‘ed as to come in contact, and mutually aid each other in their work. 
May this important event be hastened! Already we both have mission- 
aries among the aborigines of our country ; and in the neighborhood 
of Green Bay, and the northwestern waters of Wisconsin Territory 
and Upper Canada, they have already come into friendly intercourse 
and assisted each other in the services of the sanctuary. In Africa 
also we both have our respective fields of missionary labor, and may 
soon come into proximity in the grand work of subduing the world to 
Jesus Christ. And we hope the time is not distant when other desti- 
tute places shall be added to the list, as a theatre on which we may 
both display the energies of the Christian missionary and unfurl the 
banner of the cross. 

5. The circulation of periodical literature has, within several years 
past, engaged much of the attention of the Christian world, and par- 
ticularly of the Methodist Episcopal Church. A disposition to mul- 
tiply these vehicles of information had been early manifested in the 
‘bounds of our annual conferences, as well as among individuals of our 
own and of other churches. Experience, however, has demonstrated 
that even these, useful as they are as means for the transmission of im- 
portant intelligence, and the conveyance of moral and religious doctrine 
and precept, may be multiplied to an injurious extent for the want of 
pecuniary means for their support. Nor is there less of danger from 
the collision of sentiments which may arise from individual interests, 
‘local biases, provincial habits, and those natural infirmities to which all 
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are subjected, and which editors as well as others, acting under the 
impulses of causes often beyond their control, may feel, that the church 
should become disturbed with variant theories and conflicting opinions. 
That this is an imaginary danger cannot be truly affirmed by those 
who have watched the movements of the literary and religious world 
for a few past years, and have witnessed the fierce contentions which 
have blotted the pages of the newspapers, not excepting even those of 
a religious character, nor yet such as are conducted by editors who 
claim brotherhood in the same church. To retain the good and at the 
same time to prevent the evil arising from this unrestrained freedom 
of the tongue and the press was a desideratum seriously considered 
at the General Conference ; and whether they have supplied it in the 
authorization and establishment of three additional weekly journals 
remains to be tested. So far, however, we have witnessed but little 
in any of these journals which ought to disturb the harmony of a cor- 
dial co-operation in the grand work of enlightening and reforming the 
world. That there should be no less than nine of these weekly papers, 
five of which are authorized by the General Conference, and the other 
four under the auspices of annual conferences, all speaking the same 
sentiments on every subject, is more than could be reasonably antici- 
pated, constituted as human nature is; and yet that they should pre- 
serve as much harmony as they do, exemplify as much brotherly affec- 
tion as is witnessed in their columns, is matter of congratulation on 
the part of the friends of united counsel, of harmonious. and efficient 
co-operation. : 

It is not, indeed, to be expected that a perfect unison of sentiment 
on every topic can be secured even among brethren of the same fa- 
mily, much less on those minor points which relate to modes, whys, and 
wherefores, and all those minutia which involve -a thousand things of 
an indifferent character. But while we think and let think on these 
things, and discuss them, if discussion be needful—for the collision of 
flint and steel is necessary to produce the visibility of light and heat 
—in the spirit of friendliness, and cordially unite in the great funda. 
mental doctrines of God our Saviour, the more voices there are to pro- 
claim them, to defend them, and to diffuse them abroad, the more good 
will be accomplished. 

It was doubtless this view of the subject which induced the last 
General Conference to authorize, under their own patronage and con- 
trol, the three additional weekly journals above alluded to, at the same 
‘time that they deprecated the establishment of more, by inserting the 
following clause in the Discipline :— 

“The annual conferences are affectionately and earnestly requested 
not to establish any more conference papers; and where such papers 
exist, they may be discontinued when it can be done consistently with 
existing obligations.” : 

We hope this advice will be treated with more respect than some 
other advice has been by certain portionsof our community ; and yet 
we cannot but deprecate the disposition which is manifested by some 
to increase the number of these papers to what we cannot but consi- 
der an undue extent, not considering that every dollar abstracted from 
the community for their support, when they might receive the same 
information from other sources, is so much needlessly applied, and 
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might therefore be more profitably appropriated for other purposes. 
These hints are thrown out merely for the consideration of those con- 
cerned, and not with a view to dictate what shall be done in the pre- 
mises, much less to control the decisions of those who are called upon, 
by their official standing and relation, to act in the cases. Let but 
the truth be proclaimed, and brotherly love promoted, and “all the 
people shall say, Amen.” 7 

6. The following paragraph was added to the rule respecting trial 
of travelling preachers :— 

“ When any member of an annual conference shall be charged with 
having so conducted himself as to render him unacceptable to the peo- 
ple as a travelling preacher, it shall be the duty of the conference to 
which he belongs to investigate the case, and if it appear that the 
complaint is well founded, and he do not give the conference satisfac- 
tion that he will amend or voluntarily retire, they may locate him 
without ‘his consent :—Provided that he shall be at liberty to defend 
himself before the conference in person or by his representative: and 
if he be located in his absence, without having been previously noti- 
fied of an intention thus to proceed against him, he may apply to the 
conference at its next session to be heard in his defence, in which 
case they shall reconsider the matter for that purpose.” 

Having thus noticed briefly those acts of the General Conference 
which go to affect the administration of the Discipline, we will, 

II, Endeavor to trace out their doings in respect to slavery and 
abolitionism ; on which topics much feeling and discussion were eli- 
cited, and concerning which much has been said in the public prints 
and otherwise, and in several important particulars their doings have 
been misrepresented. 

Slavery and abolitionism now demand our attention. Though we 
place these two in juxta-position, yet it will be found in the sequel that, 
however much they may have been confounded by some writers, they 
are not words of synonymous import, nor were they so used and under- 
stood by the General Conference. Slavery relates to a state, and the 
relation of one human being to another ; and abolitionism to the means 
used by some men for the immediate abrogation of slavery, and the con- 
sequent emancipation of the slave. This distinction must be borne in 
mind by the reader in order to understand the acts of the General 
Conference, and also what we have to say in reference to them. 

As there were only sixteen or seventeen delegates present who were 
known to be abolitionists, in the strict sense of that new technical 
phrase, and as it was known that this topic had already produced 
much unhallowed excitement in our country generally, and in some 
portions of our church in particular, it was fondly hoped by many that 
its discussion might be avoided on the floor of the General Confer- 
ence; and hence, when it was first introduced casually, attempts were 
made by several aged brethren to prevent its entrance in all its length 
and breadth; but their efforts were without effect. It was first allud. 
ed to in the address éf the Wesleyan Methodist Conference to the 
General Conference, which was presented by the Rev. Witu1am 
L.orp, who was present as their delegate to us, and in the following 
words in the extemporaneous address of the delegate himself :— 

I must now say one word upon another subject. I mean slavery. 
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I know it to be a delicate subject; but I should not do justice to the 
body I have the honor to represent were I to omit all reference to it. 
But I will only observe that I most earnestly hope that the prudence 
and wisdom of this great body will be able to devise such plans as 
will bring this great evil to a termination, and to as speedy a termina- 
tion as will be safe.” 

This certainly was touching a “delicate subject” in a very “ deli- 
cate way,” and nobody, that we are aware of, was offended at the 
manner in which it was introduced by Mr. Lord. It was well under- 
stood that the Wesleyan Methodist Conference had taken an active 
part in the abrogation of West Indian slavery, and it was therefore 
expected that some allusion would be made to the subject, both in their 
address, and in the communication of their delegate. Much, there- 
fore, as the General Conference might have deprecated the introduc. 
tion of this topic inte their deliberations, they did not consider the 
slight allusion to it in those few words of Mr. Lord any trespass upon 
the rules of propriety, or as improperly interfering in our local and 
domestic affairs. - 

Soon after the reading and delivery of these addresses, a commit- 
tee of three were appointed to prepare an answer to that from the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference. ‘This answer, as it passed the Con. 
ference, contained the following paragraphs touching that part of the 
address which referred to slavery :— 

“In common with sister denominations in our country, we have 
been less or more agitated with the perplexing question of negro 
slavery. And although we receive with respectful deference what 
you, our elder brethren, have said to us in relation to this question, 
yet we are assured that, from the known prudence by which your body 
has ever been distinguished, had you been as well acquainted with the 
subject as we are—could you have viewed it in all its aspects, as it 
presents itself to us who are in the midst of it, interwoven as it is in 
many of the state institutions, and left to their disposal by the civil 
compact which binds us together as a nation, and thus put beyond the 
power of legislation by the general government, as well as the control 
of ecclesiastical bodies—could you have critically analyzed its various 
ramifications in our country, so as to have perceived all its delicate 
relations to the church, to the several states, and to the government 
of the United States ; we cannot doubt that, while expressing your 
decided disapprobation of the system of slavery itself, your tone of 
sympathy for us would have been deeper and more pathetic. 

“ While on this subject it may be rape to remark that, of the 
colored population in the southern and southwestern states, there are 
not less than 70,000 in church membership; and that, in addition to 
those who are mingled with our white congregations, we have several 
prosperous missions, exclusively for their spiritual benefit, which have 
been, and are still owned of God to the conversion-of souls. On the 
plantations of the south and southwest our devoted missionaries are 
laboring for the salvation of the slaves, catechising their children, and 
bringing all within their influence, as far as possible, to the saving 
knowledge of Jesus Christ ; and we need hardly add that we ‘shall 
most gladly avail ourselves, as‘we have ever done, of all the means in 
our power to promote their best interests.” : 
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The committee who drafted this answer were, one from the New- 
York, one from the Ohio, and the other from the South Carolina Con- 
ference, and they were unanimous in respect to the sentiments here 
expressed in relation to slavery ; and with the exception of the aboli- 
tion members, it was approved of by every member of the Conference, 
as fully expressing their opinion on this agitating subject. It will be 
perceived by the attentive reader that the Conference, in adopting the 
above items in the report of the committee, refrained from expressing 
any opinion on the morality or immorality of slavery, as it exists in 
our country ; but, as delicately as they could, gave our British bre- 
thren to understand that such were the intricate relations which this 
subject involved, by its connection with the civil government of the 
country, that they could not act in their ecclesiastical capacity with 
any prospect of meliorating the condition of the slave; and more- 
over, that they could not suffer any dictation from abroad to influence 
their counsels upon this topic; while, at the same time, it was due to 
their brethren in England to notice that part of their address which 
spoke of American slavery in as respectful a manner as possible. 

But the sentiments of the General Conference are expressed more 
at large in their “ Pastoral Address,’’ which, that the reader may. have 
the entire subject before him at one view, we prefer to introduce here, 
rather than to defer it to another place, which might be more in the 
order of time. The passage to which reference is made is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ We now approach a subject of no little delicacy and difficulty, and 
which we cannot but think has contributed its full proportion to that 
religious declension over which we mourn. It is not unknown to you, 
dear brethren and friends, that, in common with other denominations in 
our land, as well as our citizens generally, we have been much agitated 
in some portions of our work with the very excitable subject of what 
is called abolitionism. This subject has been brought before us at our 
present session—fully, and, we humbly trust, impartially discussed, and 
by almost a unanimous vote highly disapproved of; and while we 
would tenderly sympathize with those of our brethren who have, as 
we believe, been led astray by this agitating topic, we feel it our im- 
perative duty to express our decided disapprobation of the measures 
they have pursued to accomplish their object. It cannot be unknown 
to you that the question of slavery in these United States, by the 
constitutional compact which binds us together as a nation; is left to 
be regulated by the several state legislatures themselves; and thereby 
is put beyond the control of the general government, as well as that 
of all ecclesiastical bodies; it being manifest that in the slaveholding 
states themselves, the entire responsibility of its existence or non- 
existence rests with those state legislatures. And such is the aspect 
of affairs in reference to this question that, whatever else might tend 
to meliorate the condition of the slave, it is evident to us, from what 
we have witnessed of abolition movements, that these are the least 
likely to do him good.+ On the contrary, we have it in evidence before 
us, that the inflammatory speeches and writings and movements have 
tended, in many instances, injuriously to affect his temporal and spi- 
ritual condition, by hedging up the way of the missionary who is sent 
to preach to him Jesus and the resurrection, and by making a more 
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rigid supervision necessary on the part of his overseer, thereby abridg- 
ing his civil and religious privileges. 

These facts, which are only mentioned here as a reason for the 
friendly admonition which we wish to give you, constrain us as your 
pastors, who are called to watch over your souls as they who must 
give an account, to exhort you to abstain from all abolition move- 
ments and associations, and to refrain from patronizing any of their 
publications ; and especially from those of that inflammatory charac- 
ter which denounce in unmeasured terms those of their brethren who 
take the liberty to dissent from them. Those of you who may have 
honest scruples as to the lawfulness’ of slavery, considered as an ab- 
stract principle of moral right and wrong, if you must speak your sen- 
timents, would do much better to express yourselves in those terms of 
respect and affection which evince a sincere sympathy for those of 
your brethren who are necessarily, and, in some instances, reluctantly 
associated with slavery in the states where it exists, than to indulge 
in harsh censures and denunciations, and in those fruitless efforts 
which, instead of lightening the burden of the slave, only tend to 
make his condition the more irksome and distressing. 

From every view of the subject which we have been able to take, 
and from the most calm and dispassionate survey of the whole ground, 
we have come to the solemn conviction that the only safe, Scriptural, 
and prudent way for us, both as ministers and people, to take, is 
wholly to refrain from this agitating subject, which is now convulsin 
the country, and consequently the ehurch, from end to end, by calling 
forth inflammatory speeches, papers, and pamphlets. While we cheer- 
fully accord to such all the sincerity they ask for their belief and mo- 
tives, we cannot but disapprove of their measures, as alike destructive 
to the peace of the church, and to the happiness of the slave himself. 
But, while we thus express our disapprobation of these measures, we 
would with equally strong and decided language record our abhor- 
rence of all unlawful and unscriptural means to check and to counter- 
act them. All mobs and violent movements of self-created tribunals to 
inflict summary punishment upon those who may differ from them in 
opinion are condemned alike by the laws,of our land and by every 
principle of Christianity. We should therefore be extremely pained 
and mortified to learn that any of you should have lent your influence 
to foment a spirit of insurrection in any manner, or to have given 
sanction to such violent movements as have, in some instances and 
places, disturbed the peace of society, and forestalled the operation of 
the established tribunals of justice to protect the innocent and to punish 
the guilty. ‘To be subject to the powers that be is a duty enjoined no 
less by Christianity than it is a dictate of common prudence, neces- 
sary to be observed for the preservation of good order, and the sup- 
port and perpetuation of those civil and religious institutions which 
we so highly and justly value as freemen, as Christians, and as Me- 
thodists. The exercise of mutual forbearance in matters of opinion 
is essential in a community where freedom of speech is guarantied to 
the citizens by the constitution which binds them together, and which 
defines and secures the rights and liberties of all.” 

Of all the acts of the General Conference, with the exception of 
one, none has been more extensively and severely censured than this 
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ge of the Pastoral Address, some having gone so far as to say 
that it forbids our preachers and brethren from either speaking or 
writing against slavery itself, whereas nothing can be more erroneous. 

To be convinced of this, let us analyze some portions of these 
paragraphs :— oS ae 

1. The subject upon which it treats is abolitionism and not slavery. 
Jt says, “ We have been much agitated in some portions of our work 
with the very excitable subject of abolitionism.” Had the Conference 
designed to speak of slavery, they would not have used this language, 
as though it were a new and recent thing among us, because slavery 
has existed among us ever since we have been a nation, and has been 
tolerated, at least, in our church from its very commencement. To 
have said, therefore, that we had just now been agitated on the subject 
of slavery, would have been saying nothing worthy of a moment’s 
attention ; but abolitionism, which had been of not more than two years 
grawth, an exotic plant imported from Europe, whose pernicious fruit 
had recently poisoned the minds of many of our citizens and members 
of our church, wag the subject so feelingly deprecated and condemned 
in this Address. This must be put beyond all dispute by the very next 
sentence :— 

“ This subject,” it goes on to say, “has been brought before us at 
our present session—fully, and, we humbly trust, impartially discussed, 
and, by almost a unanimous vote, highly disapproved of.” 

Now will those who have so injuriously impugned the motives and 
misrepresented the actions of the General Conference pretend to say 
that it was slavery itself which they had highly disapproved of ? Why, 
then, say with the very next breath that this same Conference re- 
fused to pass sentence of condemnation upon slavery! Such strange 
inconsistencies do men adopt when impelled to their conclusions by 
the force of erroneous premises. That it was abolitionism, which, as 
we have before said, includes the means selected for the abrogation of 
slavery, the Conference condemned, is farther manifest from the fol- 
lowing sentence :— 

“We feel it an imperative duty to express our decided disapproba- 
tion of the measures they”’—that is, the abolitionists—“ have pursued 
to accomplish their object.” 

Here, then, it is most evident that it was abolitionism and not sla- 
very against which the Conference arrayed themselves ; and while, as 
they say, they “ would tenderly sympathize with those of our brethren 
who have been led astray by this agitating topic,” and therefore re- 
frain from impugning their motives, they strongly condemn their mea. 
sures as productive of mischief to the church. 

Indeed almost the entire quotation proves that they were the “abo. 
lition movements,” which, least of all, were “likely to do good” to the 
slave—*the inflammatory speeches and writings” of those who had 
enlisted in the cause of this warfare against slavery, and not a con- 
demnation of slavery itself, which the Conference attempted to cor- 
rect,—supposing tlrat they had to do with brethren who might hearken 
to the voice of mild persuasion, instead of with those whose chief 
forte consists of: a tortuous exposition of the sentiments of others. _ 

2. But did the Conference, in thus condemning those violent 
“movements and inflammatory speeches,” forbid the preachers and 
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people to speak against slavery? No, verily; no more than they at- 
tempted its justification. Mark the following sentence from the above 
address :— 

‘Those of you who may have honest scruples as to the lawfulness 
of slavery, considered as an abstract principle of moral right and 
wrong, if you must speak your sentiments, would do much better to 
express yourselves in those terms of respect and affection which 
evince a sincere sympathy for those of your brethren who are neces- 
sarily, and, in some instances, reluctantly associated with slavery in 
those states where it exists, than to indulge in harsh censures and 
denunciations, and in those fruitless efforts which, instead of lighten- 
ing the burden of the slave, only tend to make his condition the more 
irksome and distressing.” 

Here it is most evident that the Conference makes a clear distinc- 
tion between “slavery, as an abstract principle of moral right and 
wrong,” and the “harsh censures and denunciations” of those ition. 
ists whose measures were so decidedly reprehended. And they are so 
far from justifying slavery, or offering an apology for it, that they allow 
those to whom the address was sent to “speak their sentiments” against 
it, only advising them to use that “respectful and affectionate lan- 
guage” which would “evince a sincere sympathy for those of their 
brethren” who held slaves. Why is it that those who have written 
strictures upon the acts and doings of the General Conference have 
represented them as sanctioning slavery, and as forbidding the preach. 
ers and members from speaking against it? What passion of the 
human heart is gratified by such an injurious representation of a body 
of ministers? Must not every impartial man see that, while the Con- 
ference condemned the measures of abolitionists, by which they meant 
chiefly their inflammatory speeches and writings, and their insisting 
that slavery must be instantly and unconditionally abrogated, regardless 
of all consequences, they allowed every man to exercise his own judg- 
ment in respect to slavery itself, giving him full liberty to speak and 
write against it, provided he did it in respectful and affectionate lan- 
guage ? 

From these quotations and remarks it appears evident, 

1. That the General Conference distinguished between slavery and 
abolitionism. 

2. That while they. condemned the latter as subversive of all law 
and order, they did not justify the former, but allowed every one who 
had honest scruples respecting its lawfulness to speak against it, either 
privately or publicly. 3 

To all this it may be objected that the Conference refused to express 
a sentiment against slavery, because they refused to say in their an- 
swer to the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, “We are as much as 
ever convinced of the great evil of slavery,” which was offered as an 
amendment by a certain delegate. To this we reply, 

1. That there were certain prudential reasons, well known to those 
who have reiterated this objection with so much triumph, which in- 
duced the Conference to reject this amendment. But, 

2. It was wholly unnecessary and uncalled for. Those parts of 
our Discipline over which a General Conference have control, are, un- 
less altered or abrogated, repassed every four years. This sentence, 
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expressive of the sense of the General Conference, stood in the Disci- 
pline at the time, no attempt was made to alter it, and there it stands 
now, as the sense of the Methodist Episcopal Church on the subject 
of slavery. And yet we are told that the General Conference refused 
to express a sentiment against it! The Conference refused, merely to 

ratify a few individuals, to do a work of supererogation, when it 
could be of no possible use, and might be productive of much harm, as 
was demonstrated by several speakers on the floor of the Conference. 
We pronounce it therefore a misrepresentation to say that the late 
General Conference either approved of slavery or refused to record a 
sentiment against it. ‘The former is proved such by the extracts we 
have made from the answer to the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 
and the Pastoral Address; and the latter from the standing, unaltered 
rule in the Discipline. Hence we come to the conclusion again, that 
it was abolitionism against which the Conference arrayed itself, and 
not against those who condemn the system of slavery. Every man 
in the Methodist E. Church is at perfect liberty to denounce it in as 
severe terms as he pleases, provided only that he treat his “brethren 
who are necessarily, and, in some instances, reluctantly associated 
with it in those states where it exists,” ‘‘ with respectful and affection- 
ate language,” so as to evince his sincerity in the cause which he 
pleads, and an honest desire to promote the interests of the church. 

We will now attempt more particularly to correct some mis- 
statements which have been made in relation to the doings of the 
General Conference on the subject of slavery and abolitionism, as they 
have been published in some papers and pamphlets. In doing this, we 
remark that it appears to us unjust to make the Conference, as such; 
responsible for every sentence which may have been uttered in the 
warmth of extemporaneous debate. The speakers themselves alone, 
in fairness, are responsible for what they may have said, and not 
the Conference. Hence the manifest injustice which has been 
done to the Conference by those who have quoted the speeches of 
some of its members, with a view apparently to cast odium upon the 
whole body. | 

We are indeed very far from making the attempt to justify every 
word that dropped from the lips of speakers, or every sentiment that 
was uttered in the warmth of debate. ‘Those must be more than hu- 
man, and more indeed than human nature is capable of attaining in 
this life, even under the powerful influence of Christianity, who should 
be exempt from all aberrations of intellect, from all errors in judg- 
ment, and who should utter nothing reprehensible in extemporaneous 
debate, where, especially, conflicting opinions excite much discussion. 
For any defects of this sort which may have appeared in the late 
General Conference, we offer no other apology—and this will be 
deemed sufficient in the estimation of all reasonable men—than that 
which arises from the acknowledged: weakness of human nature, and 
the intricacies of the subjects involved in the discussions. Taking 
these things into the account, it will, we think, be allowed by all im- 
partial men, that the doings of the Conference were conducted with 
remarkable calmness and moderation. Many of the speakers who 
have been accused by a partial spectator of undue warmth, were not 


more ardent than they ordinarily are in the pulpit. 
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We shall, however, before we close this article, attempt to demon. 
strate that individual members, no less than the Conference itself, have 
been misrepresented, and, in some instances, even caricatured, by the 
published report of their speeches. With these preliminary remarks, 
we proceed to the unwelcome task of correcting some erroneous re- 
presentations which have been made in reference to the subject 
before us. 

That the reader may have as clear a view of the subject as we are 
able to give him, we will endeavor to follow the order of things, as 
nearly as practicable, as they occured in the Conference. Not many 
days after Conference assembled, it was ascertained that two of the 
abolition brethren from New-England had attended and lectured at an 
abolition meeting in the city of Cincinnati. As the agitation on that 
subject was very great, some brethren were alarmed lest a popular ex- 
citement should be got up to the injury of the Conference ; and with 
a view to remove all suspicion from the public mind respecting the 
abolition character of the Conference, and of its participating in the 
spirit and measures of those brethren, a resolution was presented, 
which, after a long discussion and several amendments,. passed by a 
vote of 120 in favor, and 14 against it, in the words following :—- 

«“ Whereas great excitement has pervaded this country on the sub- 
ject of modern abolitionism, which is reported to have been increased 
in this city recently by the unjustifiable conduct of two members of 
the General Conference, in lecturing upon and in favor of that agi- 
tating subject ; and whereas such a course on the part of any of its 
members is calculated to bring upon this body the suspicions and dis. 
trust of community, and misrepresent its sentiments in regard to the 
point at isue; and whereas, in this aspect of the case, a due regard 
for its own character, as well as a just concern for the interests of the 
church confided to its care, demand a full, decided, and unequivocal 
expression of the views of the GeneralConference in the premises :— 

“ Therefore, 1. Resolved, by the Delegates of the Annual Confer- 
ences in General Conference assembled, That they disapprove, in the 
most unqualified sense, the conduct of two members of the General 
Conference, who are reported to have lectured in this city recently 
upon, and in favor of, modern abolitionism. 

2. “ Resolved, That they are decidedly opposed to modern abolition. 
ism, and wholly disclaim any right, wish, or intention to interfere in 
the civil and political relation between master and slave, as it exists in 
the slaveholding states in this Union. 

3. “Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and resolutions be pub. 
lished in our periodicals.” 

The consideration of these resolutions produced, as before suggest- 
ed, a very long and spirited debate, in which the feelings of the com. 
munity, as well as of the Conference, were deeply enlisted, as was 
manifested by the number who came to hear the discussion. Many 
speeches were delivered ; but we shall confine our remarks chiefly to 
those of the Rev. O. Scott on the side of the abolitionists, and of the 
Rev. W. Winans in opposition to him, as they contain the principal 
points concerning which the mistakes have been made. 

In the commencement of his speech, Mr. Scott laid down this 
proposition :—* That slavery is wrong in some circumstances, in no 
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circumstance, or in all circumstances”—and then took the ground 
that it is wrong under all circumstances, and yet in the course of his 
argument he admitted that “God himself expressly permitted his 
people to enslave the Canaanites.’”” See the published Debate, 
. 1%, 8% 

PP When Mr. Winans arose to reply to Mr. Scott, he remarked that 
“he would meet the brother on the fundamental ground of his argu. 
ment—would examine his strong moral views of slavery ;” “that he 
designed to prove, from the brother’s own admission, that slavery was 
right in all circumstances.” See Debate, p. 17. He then availed him- 
self of Mr. Scott’s admission, that God himself did permit his people 
to enslave the Canaanités—it was therefore right in that circumstance 
«and hence, if no circumstance could change its character, it is al- 
ways right, and under all circumstances whatever. This, the reader 
will remark, is the conclusion which Mr. Winans drew from the pre- 
mises which Mr. Scott had himself selected as the major proposition of 
HIs argument—not, as has been erroneously asserted, the position 
which Mr. Winans assumed as true, with a view to prove that Ameri- 
can slavery is right. Mr. Winans did no such thing—nor attempted 
it. He did indeed prove that, under the Old Testament, God did per- 
mit and regulate, by express enactments, slavery, and hence, on Mr: 
Scott’s admission, if the moral character of slavery depend not upon 
circumstances, as it was right under those in which it existed in the 
time of Moses and Joshua, it must be always and for ever right, inas- 
much as, according to the admission of Mr. Scott, no circumstance 
can change its character. 

The reader is requested to bear in mind especially the course of this 
argument, for the whole controversy turns upon it; it was Mr. Scott’s 
argument, and not Mr. Winans’—that is, the major proposition was 
his, that it did not depend upon circumstances for us moral character, 
that it was permitted under the Old Testament—and hence Mr. Winans 
inferred, most logically, we think, that it must be right under all cir- 
cumstances. But did Mr. W. therefore say that slavery is always 
right? That American slavery is right? No such thing. But that 
Mr. Scott’s mode of argumentation led to this conclusion, and hence 
destroyed the truth of his own premises. 

Not many days after the close of this protracted debate, a printed 
pamphlet was addressed to the General Conference, “by a member of 
that body,” professing to contain an account of the debates on the 
subject of abolitionism, and more particularly the speeches of O. Scott 
and W. Winans. The reading of this pamphlet produced a deep 
sensation, because, to say nothing of the indecorousness of such a pro- 
ceeding, perhaps unparalleled in the history of legislative assemblies, 
it was perceived by all that it contained several erroneous statements, 
and was therefore highly calculated to injure the reputation of the 
body to whom it was so unceremoniously addressed. That a member 
of the Conference should, on his own responsibility, undertake thus to 

ublish his speech m an address to the General Conference, with a 
arbled statement of his antagonist’s arguments, and throw it in the 
midst of them, like a firebrand of contention, was such an unusual 
course of proceeding, that the members of the Conference who read 
it were astounded and knew not what to say. But that which created 
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the greatest sensation, and the most profound astonishment, was the 
following representation of Mr. Winans’ argument :— 

“Rev. W. Winans stated that slavery was a divine institution, and 
must, of course, be right. God, said he, has instituted perpetual, 
hereditary slavery, and therefore it is right under all circumstances. 
Jf circumstances ever did exist sufficient to justify slavery, aside from 
revelation, then American slavery might be justified.” Debate, pp. 
51, 52. 

This, every body who had heard and understood Mr. Winans’ argu, 
ment knew to be a total misrepresentation of it, and therefore false in 
fact. The fact is, Mr. Scott had admitted that slavery was once right 
-—unless he meant to adopt the impious doctrine that God permitted, 
legislated for, and even commanded that which was morally wrong in 
itself !—and had also contended that the moral character of slavery 
did not depend upon circumstances at all; and therefore Mr. W. in- 
ferred that, having been once right, according to Mr. Scott’s own qd. 
mission, it must be always right. Here is the grand error of Mr. 
Scott’s statement, and before we conclude we shall take occasion to 
show that he is either incapable of understanding a logical argument, 
or, if capable, *he has wilfully perverted it. We incline, however, 
to the former, not only because it exculpates his conduct from a 
breach of morality, but also because it accords best with the general 
tenor of his published writings. He can declaim with bitter sarcasm 
against slavery, and his supposed pro-slavery brethren, but whenever 
he attempts to reason, which, to be sure, is not frequent, he gives evi- 
dence of that species of insanity which arises from an undisciplined 
mind, warmed up with a heated fanaticism. And although this un- 
happy state of mind excites our commiseration, and would lead us to 
throw the mantle of charity over his numerous aberrations from sober 
truth and sound argument, yet for the sake of those who are led astray 
by his declamations and not ingenious sophisms, we must be permitted 
to lay bare his errors, and administer the “rod of correction” as 
gently as circumstances will permit—in the hope that even he, as far 
gone as his corrections and counter-corrections prove him to be in 
either obliquity of intellect or obliquity of moral principle, may derive 
profit from a well-merited, disciplinary chastisement. Before, how- 
ever, we proceed farther in canvassing his arguments, we'will return 
to the doings of the General Conference. 

As before remarked, a general astonishment seized the minds of 
those who read this address and compared its statements with the 
course of argument pursued by Mr. Winans. Accordingly, on May 
24, the following resolution was introduced, and, after a long and full 
discussion, was concurred in by a vote of 97 in favor, and 19 
against it :— 

“ Resolved, That a pamphlet circulated among the members of this 
Conference, purporting to be an ‘ Address to the General Conference, 
by a member of that body,’ containing reports of the discussion on 
modern abolitionism palpably false, and calculated to make an impres- 
sion to the injury of the character of some of its members engaged 
in the foregoing discussion, is an outrage on the dignity of this body, 
and meriting unqualified reprehension.” 

On the introduction of this resolution, Mr. Scott avowed himself 
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the author of the pamphlet, and of course took to himself the respon- 
sibility of whatever it contained, and at the first convenient opportu- 
nity proceeded to vindicate himself from the charge of falsehood. 
How did he attempt to do this?) Why, by conceding the point, and 
yet refusing to acknowledge his error; and then, ‘thirdly, by charging 
the very same thing on Mr. Winans which both himself, Mr. Winans, 
and the General Conference had either conceded or pronounced false. 
Let the reader look at the following facts :— 

1. Mr. Scott says, p. 37 of the Debate, “That in the Old Testa- 
ment, God himself expressly permitted his people to enslave the Ca- 
naanites,’’—“ for God may punish any of the children of sin as he 
sees fit. He had a right to doso, and he alone has the right.” This 
formed the major proposition of Mr. Winans, from which he said that, 
according to Mr. Scott’s own admission, it was once right, and as no 
circumstance can alter its character, it followed that it was always 
right. 

”. Mr. Scott says, “Rev. W. Winans stated that slavery was a 
divine institution—and must, of course, be right.” ‘This was the 
falsehood. Mr. Winans stated no such thing, but only that it so fol- 
lowed from Mr. Scott’s own admission, p. 51. 

3. This Mr. Scott concedes in his defence of himself, in the follow- 
ing words :—Speaking of Mr. W.’s argument, he says, “His argu- 
ment, when stated a little more at length, was simply this,—I will 
attempt to show from his, bro. Scott’s, own premises, that slavery is 
right under all circumstances.” Here he fully and unequivocally con- 
cedes the point that he had before charged Mr. W. falsely, p. 70. 
And yet in the very next page he takes back his concession, and re- 
affirms his former egregious misstatement, and thus throws himself 
under the charge of falsehood again, in the following words :— 

4, “Br. Winans did state that slavery was a divine institution— 
perpetual, hereditary slavery.” Here was the palpable falsehood of 
which the General Conference voted the writer guilty, and for which 
he made no other apology than thus shifting from one side to the other, 
affirming, conceding, and then reaffirming the whole—and finally say- 
ing, hypothetically, as though still in doubt which side to take, “If it 
is false, it is unintentionally so.” See p. 91 of the published Debate. 

Now we have a real desire to believe in this man’s veracity. We 
would not impeach it, because, as before said, we have much evidence 
that he feels not the force of a logical argument, probably owing, in 
part, to the want of mental training and intellectual culture, and, in 
part, to the fumes of abolition excitement. But when shall we believe 
him? When he affirms, denies, or reaffirms? For indeed, 

5. He denies that he admitted that God did permit slavery among 
the Israelites, as we have already proved he did under the first head. 
Hear him in the following words :—«I never used the premises he re- 
presented as mine.” This is the most astounding of all, as he had just 
said, in the same page, “I never denied that the Scriptures allowed 
the Jews to hold servants.”* Now we ask what confidence can be 


+ It is possible that he may, in this sentence, say that he does not use the word 
servants as synonymous with slaves. But even this cavil, should it be resorted 
to, will not help him out of his dilemma, as he had before admitted that God did 
‘ permit the Israelites to enslave the Canaanites—and this admission formed the 
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placed in a man’s judgment who will say and unsay in this manner ? 
Nor is this a solitary instance in which he has confuted himself, first 
by publishing things incorrectly, and then correcting them, and finally 
taking back his corrections. As we do not wish to impeach his ho- 
nesty, without good and sufficient proof, we prefer attributing these 
inconsistencies partly to the badness of the cause he has undertaken 
to manage, and partly, as before said, to his incompetency to under- 
stand and feel the force of a logical argument. With an intelligent, 
manly, and straight-forward antagonist, there is pleasure in contend- 
ing ; for if we are wrong, he will set us right; and if he be under a 
mistake, we have a hope of convincing him, and inducing him to cor. 
rect himself. But what hope is there of making an impression upon 
a mind thus constituted—so imperfectly trained to correct reasoning, 
and running into such contradictions ! 

But that he still persists in his error, notwithstanding the above 
partial acknowledgment,—and notwithstanding his confession of it in 
his own conference in Springfield, in 1836, and his promise to correct 
it—is provable from the following extract from a letter of his recently 
published. In this letter he says, referring to its having been stated 
that his pamphlet contained a total misrepresentation of Mr. Winans’ 
argument :— 

“A total misrepresentation of his arguments!! This is more than 
bro. Winans ever pretended, and much more than he ever proved, or 
than the General Conference ever believed. The most that has ever 
been made out is, that one of bro. Winans’ arguments was not fully 
stated in a single point.” 

On reading this, we were ready to exclaim, Is this man crazy? Let 
the reader look at the foregoing resolution, passed by the General Con. 
ference, in which they denounce things in this pamphlet as “ palpably 

false,” “an outrage upon the dignity of the body, and meriting unqualt- 
jied-reprehension.” And yet he says the “General Conference never 
believed that it was a ‘total misrepresentation !’” Does he then mean 
to say that the Conference, 97 of whom, after deliberating for days, 
solemnly pronounced what they did not believe! What hypocrites 
must those men have been ! , 

But he says, “bro. Winans never even pretended” this. Let the 
reader look at the pamphlet from which we have quoted, and he will 
find bro. Winans denouncing Mr. Scott’s statements and arguments 
as “barefaced and palpable falsehoods.” And yet Mr. S. affirms, in 
the face of these facts which he himself furnished for publication, that 
bro. Winans never “ pretended” that the pamphlet contained a “ total 
misrepresentation of his arguments!” If it be the effect of abolition- 
ism to transform a man into such a reasoner, and to betray him into 
such inconsistencies, we should transfer the blame from the man to the 
cause he has espoused, and denounce that as 4 visionary project by 
which weak minds become hallucinated. 

As we wish to make all our readers understand the distinction above 
made, and thereby vindicate the General Conference from the charge 


premise upon which Mr. W. built his entire argument. The man, however, 
who will deliberately deny that the Jews held slaves, denominated “ bondmen and 
bondmaids” such as were “ bought and sold.with money,” deserves not a serious 
refutation, as there is no truth in the Bible more plain and undeniable. 


Vou. [IX.—January, 1838. 7 
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of pronouncing an unfounded verdict upon the pamphlet, we will try 
to make it plain to every mind. 

A man affirms that the constitution of the United States provides 
for the protection of slavery. Does it indeed? say we. Then it fol- 
lows that the Congress cannot do it away—it is constitutionally right. 
Now would not that man totally misrepresent our argument should he 
report that we affirmed slavery to be constitutionally right, and that 
Congress cannot abrogate it? He certainly would—for we said no 
such thing. But allowing the truth of the first proposition, then our 
inference follows logically, but it follows as a corollary from our 
friend’s premises, and not from our argumentation. 

‘¢‘ When the sky falls we shall catch larks,” says the proverb. Well, 
then, says a hasty declaimer, we shall certainly “catch larks.” But 
wait, says another, until “the sky falls.” Ono! says the first speaker, 
we shall surely catch them, for it has been confidently affirmed by the 
proverb. Does not every one see the fallacy and falsity of this? 

But view it in another point of light. We affirm it does not de- 
pend upon any circumstance in the atmosphere whether it should rain 
or not—we then admit, and proceed to prove that it did once rain— 
hence our readers infer that it must always rain, for, according to our 
affirmation, no altered circumstance in the atmosphere can prevent its 
raining—then, says Mr. C., your readers hold that it must for ever 
rain without intermission! No, says an impartial man, they affirm no 
such thing; but simply draw this conclusion to demonstrate the ab- 
surdity of our first affirmation, or major proposition. But we will 
not trifle with the reader’s understanding by attempting to make this 
any plainer. 

Now Mr. Scott affirmed that slavery is sin under all circumstances 
—and yet admitted that it did once exist. by God’s express permission, 
under the Old Testament. Hence inferred Mr. Winans, that, accord- 
ing to this admission, Mr. Scott’s affirmation that slavery is sin under 
all circumstances is either false, or else God expressly permitted sin, 
and made regulation for its continuanee! On this Mr. Scott turns 
around and says that Mr. Winans held that slavery was a divine insti- 
tution, always right, and perpetually established. This the General 
Conference pronounced “palpably false,” and we believe truly. 

Now compare this with Mr. Scott’s statement above quoted, “the 
most that has been made out is, that one of bro. Winans’ arguments 
was not fully stated in a single point.” Does he believe himself? If 
he do, then is he totally incapable of understanding an argument. If 
he do not, the reader must draw his own inference. For our part, 
we are free to confess that we have not written this “for his sake 
who has done the wrong,” for we consider argumentation lost on a 
mind thus constituted; but we have entered thus minutely into an 
analysis of the argument for the sake of clearing the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church from the foul imputation 
which has been cast upon that body by their published proceedings 
in that pamphlet, in the “ Philanthropist,” and other periodicals. 

In mentioning the “ Philanthropist,” we are reminded of a remark 
we made in a preceding page, that we intended to show how grossly 
some individual members of the Conference have been misrepresent- 
ed in certain papers. But we find our remarks have so multiplied on 
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our hands, that we cannot enter into particulars, and must therefore 
only give it a passing notice, allowing ourselves the liberty, should it 
be deemed advisable, and should Providence permit, to resume the sub- 
ject at a future time. We will, therefore, only observe now that we 
were very much disappointed and not a little mortified, when we cast 
our eye upon that paper, and saw some portions of the proceedings of 
the Conference and speeches of its members. For the editor of that 
paper, notwithstanding we had differed and do still differ from him 
widely in respect to abolition measures and movements, we had enter- 
tained a high regard, so much so that we could hardly believe our own 
eyes when we read his report respecting the speeches of certain mem- 
bers of that body of ministers. ‘That a man professing an enlarged 
philanthropy towards the human @ce, and particularly towards the 
slave population of our country, and editing a paper called the Philan- 
thropist—should pollute the columns of that paper with a view to ridi- 
cule a man’s person, to caricature his speeches, to put words and sen- 
timents into his mouth which he never uttered, was an event so unex- 
pected from such a source, that it was with the deepest concern for 
the reputation of our common nature that we did read and now look 
over that mischievous publication. According to that print, Mr. 
Scott and his partizans are every thing that is praiseworthy, both in 
argument and manner, “calm and dignified,” while their opponents 
displayed “ passionate declamation,” “delivered themselves of excitable 
combustibles,” were “unskilful reasoners,” guilty of “begging the 
question,” &c., &c. 

But we have neither time nor inclination to follow him through that 
tirade of abuse he has so liberally bestowed upon those who felt it their 
duty and privilege to dissent, and freely and publicly to express that 
dissent from him on the subject then under discussion. ‘The responsi- 
bility for the manner in which that discussion was conducted must 
rest on those who conducted it, and for the manner in which it has 
been reported to the puplic by the Philanthropist, we hold the editor 
accountable, nor shall we on the present occasion descend to an enu- 
meration of the miserable caricatures by which he has attempted to 
render some men ridiculous. Such puerile attempts to pour contempt 
upon antagonists are utterly unbecoming either a Christian, gentle. 
man, or a philanthropist, much less one who professes to combine all 
these in one, with a view to rescue his fellow-men from bondage. We 
have sometimes thought that there are some men who have so entire. 
ly exhausted their philanthropy upon eolored people, that they have 
not one spark of love left for their white brethren, but think it need- 
ful to load these with reproach in order to render service to those—to 
make the characters of their white brethren as black as are the faces 
of those whom they wish to emancipate—and thus bring about an 
amalgamation as offensive to good taste, and as heterogeneous in its 
admixtures, as would be the literal intermixture of the blood of the 
two nations. 

With these general remarks upon this branch of our subject, we take 
our leave of the topic which has called them forth; reminding the 
reader that our object has been to state truly the doings of the Gene. 
ral Conference, and not to enter into the inquiry whether slavery be 
morally right or wrong—vhat is a totally different question—although 
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it must be perceived that we have made no sickly attempts to disguise 
our sentiments on the subject of abolitionism. To this we are, ex ant- 
mo, opposed. But this term has now a fixed, technical meaning, and 
must not be confounded with opposition to slavery ; nor must those who 
oppose abolitionism be necessarily classed with pro-slavery men. A 
man may oppose slavery, or he may not oppose it, and yet not be an 
abolitionist. And hence those who assert that because the General 
Conference proscribed abolition measures they were therefore pro-sla- 
very, do them great injustice ; and this is the injustice of which we 
complain. 

Ill. We have taken so large a space on the two leading topics we 
designed to present to the reader, and particularly the latter, that we 
must dispose of the temperance “—- with a few brief remarks. It 
is known to most of our readers, doubtless, that the question had been 
submitted to the several annual conferences whether they would peti- 
tion the General Conference to restore to our General Rules Mr. Wes- 
ley’s rule on temperance. That our readers may see the difference, 
we will here state the two rules, and then give them a little historical 
information on this subject. As the rule now stands in our Discipline, 
it reads as follows :— 7 

“ Drunkenness, or drinking spirituous liquors, unless in cases of 
necessity.” 

Mr. Wesley left it thus :— 

“ Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors, or drinking them, 
unless in cases of extreme necessity.” 

We have italicised the words in Mr. Wesley’s rule not found in ours, 
that the reader may at once see the difference ; and it will be perceived 
that this difference, though small in respect to the number of words 
used, is very material as to meaning. Mr. Wesley’s rule not only for- 
bids drinking spirituous liquors, unless in cases of extreme necessity— 
by which he undoubtedly meant such cases of disease as might require 
them medicinally—though this, he affirmed, was not necessary except 
through the ignorance of the practitioner—but also prohibits the buying 
or selling them; thereby striking a death-blow to all traffic in those 
poisonous liquids. Whereas the rule, as it now stands in our Disci- 
pline, only forbids the drinking them, except in cases of necessity ; leav- 
ing every one free to traffic in them as much as he pleases, and to make 
out his case of necessity according to the promptings of his inclination 
or appetite. That the General Conference had so interpreted this 
rule, so injuriously mutilated from what it was as it came from the pen 
of Wesley, is evident from the following regulation, which was incor- 
porated in the Discipline in 1796, in reference to this subject :— 

“ If any member of our church retail or give spirituous liquors, and 
any thing disorderly be transacted under his roof on this account, the 
preacher who has the oversight of the circuit shall proceed against him 
as in the case of other immoralities.” 

Here is an allowance to the members of the church to “RETarL or 
give spirituous liquors ;” and some had given such a construction to 
the rule as to take the liberty to vend them by wholesale in any quan- 
tities, or to retail them also to be drank in the streets or in the buyer’s 
own house, without coming under the penalties of this regulation! So 
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easy is it to evade the strict letter of the law, when men’s inclination 
and interest both prompt them to the violation of its spirit ! 

In this state of things was the church when the temperance move- 
ments commenced. And we must confess that we were asleep upon 
this subject, thinking that the Methodist Church was a strict tem- 
perance society ; and that our rules were sufficient of themselves, with- 
out any extraneous efforts, to preserve us from the contaminating in- 
fluence of spirituous liquors. We soon found, however, to our great 
mortification, that we were under a delusion—that intemperance was, 
in fact, making fearful inroads upon the church—that our rule was 
inefficient in itself—that such a loose construction was given to it by 
rum-sellers and rum-drinkers as to threaten to deluge the church with 
these destructive “fire waters.” When aroused to a knowledge of 
these astounding facts, we fell in with the temperance measures ; and 
many appeals were written and published, with a view also to arouse 
the Methodist community to the importance of attending to this subject. 
Indeed, both the pulpit and the press, as well as the stage erected for 
temperance advocates, rung with the warnings to the intemperate, and 
with most heart-stirring appeals to all who felt for the welfare of the 
church and the country, to induce them to enlist in a general crusade 
against the inroads of this desolating monster. Success crowned these 
efforts so far as to bring before the General Conference of 1832 nu- 
merous petitions for that body to take measures for the restoration of 
Mr. Wesley’s rule against drunkenness. ‘The subject was referred to 
a committee, which reported favorably to the prayer of the petitioners, 
and likewise a very able address to our people, which was ordered to 
be published in the form of a tract, as well as in the Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal. These proceedings were hailed by the friends of 
temperance as the harbinger of a triumph in the cause of temper- 
ance which should confer enduring benefit and honor upon the 
church and the world. 

As it was necessary for the several annual conferences to peti- 
tion the General Conference to restore the rule in question previous 
to the assembling of the latter in 1836, the subject had been submit- 
ted to the former ; and it was expected by most of the friends of the 
measure that there would be no, or at least very little opposition 
from any quarter for the restoration of Mr. Wesley’s rule. They 
were, however, sadly disappointed. Opposition sprang up from a 
quarter least of all expected; and the report of the committee in 
favor of the prayer of the petitioners was finally referred to the 
bishops, for their opinion on the constitutionality of the alteration 
prayed for. 

From this it appears that there were constitutional scruples in 
the minds of some delegates respecting restoring the rule of Mr. 
Wesley, and these arose from a doubt whether a sufficient number 
of the voters in the annual conferences, namely, “three-fourths of 
all the members who shall be present and vote on” a recommenda- 
tion to alter any rule, had concurred in recommending this proposed 
amendment. The doubt, indeed, might have been removed at once, 
but for the absence of the records of one of the annual conferences, 
which, unhappily, had not been forwarded. 

It is due, therefore, to the General Conference to say, that the 
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report of the committee failed to pass into a rule, not because there 
were a majority opposed to temperance, even in the strictest sense 
of that word, but because they doubted their constitutional powers 
to act in the premises; nor do we believe that any set themselves 
against it, because, as some have affirmed, they loved this “ wages 
of unrighteousness.” As much, therefore, as we regret the failure 
of this measure, and as ardently as we hope for the restoration of 
Mr. Wesley’s rule, we cannot join with those who have censured 
the Conference as abettors of the traffic and use of intoxicating li- 
quors. To clear them from this foul imputation has been the chief 
object of introducing the topic in this place, as well as to record our 
earnest prayer that another General Conference will put their veto 
upon this soul-destroying vice, and thereby render it as odious in the 
estimation of Christian people to make, vend, and drink spirituous 
liquors, as it is now to become drunk with ardent spirits. 

In the course of the debate which arose on this question, it became 
a subject of inquiry how and when this rule of Mr. Wesley was 
altered ; some affirming that it was never introduced into the Disci- 
pline otherwise than as it now stands. We have recently found an 
old Discipline, said to be the fifth edition, printed in 1789, five years 
after the organization of the church at the Christmas Conference. 
In this edition the rule stands thus :-— 

“ Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors, or drinking 
them.” Here both the traffic and drinking are absolutely prohibit- 
ed, not allowing any case of necessity, “ extreme” or otherwise, as 
an excuse. In the Minutes for 1784 the following question and 
answer is found :— 

“Q. May our ministers or travelling preachers drink spirituous 
liquors ? 

“A. By no means, unless it be medicinally.” 

Here the prohibition contained in the General Rules is enforced oy 
a special minute, and in language which shows the sense in whic 
the Conference understood the rule. But as far back as 1780, four 
years before we had any Discipline printed, we find the following 
question and answer :— 

‘©Q. Do we disapprove the practice of distilling grain into liquor ? 
Shall we disown our friends who will not renounce the practice ? 

“A, Yes.” 

In 1783, the subject is again brought forward in the following 
words :— 

*¢Q. Should our friends be permitted to make spirituous liquors, 
sell and drink them in drams? 

“ A. By no means: we think it wrong in its nature and conse- 
quences, and desire all our preachers to teach the people, by pre- 
cept and example, to put away this evil.” 

These show the sense which the Methodists entertained at those 
times on this subject: they would not allow the people either to 
“make,” “sell,” or “drink” spirituous liquors, because they consi- 
dered it wrong in itself and pernicious in its consequences. The next 

ear after the last-mentioned question and answer were recorded, 
namely, in 1784, the church was organized, when it is probable that the 
rule was adopted, as quoted above in the Discipline of 1789, five years 
after the organization, that being the fifth edition of the Discipline. 
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As we have not at hand a regular file of Disciplines, we cannot 
tell when the rule was altered so as to read as it now does; but we 
presume it must have been about 1796, as that was the year in which 
the rule was adopted* condemning “ disorderly transactions” being 
allowed on account of drinking spirituous liquors in the house of him 
who sold it. When people begin to legislate with a view to regulate 
any thing or practice, it is substantial evidence that the practice is 
at least tolerated. 

From this historical sketch it appears most evident, that at some 
time after the year 1789, the rule in reference to the manufacturing, 
vending, and drinking spirituous liquors, was so altered as to allow 
the practice in either form, provided it was so indulged as not to 
produce “ disorderly transactions ;” and hence it follows that in these 
particulars our church had departed from “ old-fashioned Method- 
ism ;” and it therefore follows that those who are in favor of restor- 
ing the rule to its Wesleyan phraseology, are desirous of retracing 
their steps back to old Methodism, as it came pure from the mint at 
Oxford, and as it was recognized by our American fathers in the 
gospel. Nor can those who duly consider the destructive effects of 
spirituous liquors on community be uninterested in the success of 
those who labor for the remedy afforded by regaining what we have 
unhappily lost, by the speedy restoration of the Wesleyan rule. If 
we are truly thankful to God for any thing, we are more especially 
so for the blessed effects which have resulted from the temperance 
reformation; and though we did not at first clearly perceive its ne- 
cessity, as it respected our own denomination, nor approve of some 
measures which were adopted at first, yet we are now fully con- 
vinced that the efforts were highly called for ; that their effects have 
been most salutary in arousing the public mind to the importance of 
this subject, and in finally leading our own community to adopt 
measures to rescue themselves from the deteriorating influence aris- 
ing from the use of intoxicating liquors. And notwithstanding we 
remain unchanged in respect to some of the measures which were 
at first adopted by the movers in this good work, particularly as it 
respects the establishment of a permanent fund for the support of 
temperance agents, we hail with unmixed delight the onward course 
of this cause, and hope it may not cease its forward march, whatever 
obstructions it may meet with, until every church in the land shall 
be purified from the contaminating influence of intoxicating liquor, 
and its traffic and use shall be banished from the habitations of men! 
Amen! A Mems. or Gen. Conr. 





For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review 
Art. WI—SKETCHES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
BY REV. J. DEMPSTER, A. M., MISSIONARY AT BUENOS AYRES, 


As the North American churches are turning an anxious eye towards 
South America as towards a future field of large and promising mission- 
ary operations, it cannot be unimportant to extend the knowledge of 


* See Lee’s History, p. 247. 
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this interesting section of the new world, especially as it is less known 
than any other large portion of the civilized world. That this vast 
peninsula should remain so much unknown could never be accounted 
for, but for the fact of its unfortunate political relations to nations of 
the most narrow policy in Europe. ‘The courts of Madrid and Lisbon, 
supposed, to secure the preservation of their transatlantic colonies, it 
was indispensable to condemn them to a rigorous and perpetual insula- 
tion. Not only were mercantile and literary intercourse proscribed, 
but, to a great extent, even that of friendly relation. Hence, while 
enterprise and science explored the polar circle, and visited the wintry 
regions of the opposite hemisphere,—while they traversed the very heart 
of perilous Africa,—the apathy and jealousy of Spain conspired to keep 
a great part of this richest portion of the globe unknown. If her ships, 
laden with the wealth poured forth by the mines of the new world, 
could silently traverse the ocean and empty their golden treasure at 
the foot of the Spanish throne, the suspicious policy of the parent state 
allowed her to seek no farther. The materials for scientific improve- 
ment, which nature had so abundantly treasured up in these Pacific 
colonies, were never sought to enrich the treasury of literary wealth. 
Though almost every year, for successive ages, transferred official do- 
cuments to the court which involved many abstruse and important 
principles of jurisprudence, the inaccessible archives of the empire were 
the place of their eternal repose. And, among many other unprinted 
works of the highest merits that have been doomed to oblivion, were the 
highly polished materials for an extensive natural history of the new 
world. These, which belonged to the republic of letters, after having 
been locked up for a whole century by the bigotry and suspicion of 
Spain, perished in the flames that consumed the escurial in which they 
were deposited. Had the southern half of the western hemisphere, like 
the northern, primarily been at the disposal of a more manly and en- 
lightened policy, it would, at this moment, be more than a century in 
advance of its present state. The wide fields that it opens to the agri- 
culturist, the botanist, the mineralogist, the zoologist, the jurist, and 
the statesman, would have awakened the attention, and contributed to 
the pleasure and profit of the whole enlightened mass of our race. But 
here, where foreign tyranny has caused literature to be neglected, ge- 
nius to be cramped, and improvements in their infancy to be crushed— 
where it has allowed the press a bare existence, and that only on con- 
dition it would merely echo the voice that speaks from the old world ; 
that it would originate nothing, diminish nothing, amplify nothing ; 
that its parrot tongue should give utterance only to what had been dis- 
tinctly heard from the master’s voice—here might be foreseen a men- 
tal and moral sleep—sleep almost as the slumbers of non-existence. 
Less than thirty years since there was but a single press in the 
wide range of three thousand miles. The traveller might wander over 
all the wide plains of the La Plata, and all the mighty mountains of 
Chili and the Perus, and find but this press alone in the city of Cor- 
dovia, in the hands ofthe Jesuits. The altar of liberty in the United 
States had burned with a bright, steady, and increasing flame, for almost 
half a century, before its intense beams could penetrate the impervious 
gloom of South America ; and when it saw, through this medium, the 
peerless glory of self-government, it had too little moral energy remain- 
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ing to make a revolutionary struggle to the prize, until roused to 
it by the political earthquakes that. crumbled the parent sys. 
tem of government. It was not until Ferdinand was i y and 


the brother of Napoleon placed on the throne of Spain—till four distinct 


authorities all demanded the obedience of the American colonies—that 


these long oppressed provinces had formed a single purpose to aspire at 
independence. And, indeed, their incipient movements in the revolu-. 
tion were indueed by the strength of their attachment to their merciless 
oppressor. ‘They even poured in their contributions to the parent 
state by which she might regain her lost sway in Europe, and by which 
she did more extensively desolate the colonies and drench the soil with 
the blood of the contributors. A quarter ofa century has elapsed since 
the independence of the country was obtained. But for the enjoyment 
of this prize, gained by the most bloody and protracted struggle, these 
long-enslaved colonies were totally unprepared. Circumstances give 
a certain cast of character to nations, no. less than to families and to 
individuals. Degraded by three hundred years’ slavery, how could a 
people, by a single stride, ascend to the elevation of self-government ? 
If history furnish any instances of a people bursting at once from the 
gloom of long-protracted thraldom into the light of wise, free, and per- 
manent institutions, South America cannot be added to the list. [In 
many of its provinees the question of self-government has been put to 
the test of unsuccessful experiment ; revolution has succeeded revolu- 
tion with a rapidity and fierceness never consistent with national in. 
telligence and virtue,—never consistent with the intrinsic moral powers 
of self-government. 

In furnishing some brief sketches of South America, the only aim 
will be to make this long-seeluded section of the new world better known 
to the Christian public of the United States. . The materials of which 
these sketches will be composed are derived from three distinct sources : 
personal observation, made by the writer at some of the most prominent 
points in South America; intelligent and extensive. travellers,. with 
whom he has frequent intercourse ; and books, containing the most re- 
eent and correct information of the country.. Though the plan will 


be such as to contain some of the prominent outlines of the geography. | 


of the country—the number, condition, and character of the aboriginal 
inhabitants—the state of the colonists anterior to the revolution—their. 
condition since that period—and the prospects which the present state 
of society presents in relation to the missionary enterprise—the present 
_ number will be confined exclusively to the first-particular. 

South America is one half of the new world, which, for so many 
ages, continued unknown to civilized man. This.southern section of 
the western hemisphere, lying in the form of a peninsula, sweeps over 
the space of almost five thousand miles, from north to south. Com- 
mencing more than seven hundred miles north of the equator, and 
spreading itself through the torrid and temperate zones, it. penetrates 
the wintry regions of Cape Horn. From its eastern shore, washed by 
the Atlantic wave, it measures almost three thousand miles toward the 
west, where it is bathed by the great Pacific. The number of square 
miles contained in this vast peninsula amounts to almost seven millions. 
There is not, on the whole globe, so extensive a region having a. soil of 
greater fertility, a climate of more salubrity, ora surfaee so grand and 
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beautiful in its variety. Though it is without those spacious bays and 
inland seas that distinguish North America, it is peerless in the value 
of its productions, the extent of its rivers, and in the grandeur of its 
mountains. In no quarter of the globe is the mineral kingdom so rich 
as in South America. Gold, silver, platina, mercury, and diamonds, 
lie imbedded in exhaustless mines under the rich mountains of the new 
world. 

The Andes, like a mighty wall, stretches across the whole extent of 
South America, forming an impassable barrier, which nature seems to 
have erected between the two great oceans to prevent their confluence. 
This singular range approaches the Pacific within fifty miles at some 
points, and at others retires from it three times that distance. The 
varieties of all the climates on the globe may be experienced in passing 
from some of the deep valleys, at the base of this mountain, to some of 
its loftiest peaks. Many of these summits are white with snows which 
the suns of a thousand summers have failed to liquify; which have re- 
mained unmelted by all the rains that have descended since the univer- 
sal deluge. ‘These lift their heads above the fogs and clouds which 
hover over other created things, and dwell in a pure and rarified at- 
mosphere of too little density to support the surrounding vapors. Such 
is the amazing height, that there is too little atmospheric pressure for 
the support of human life. ‘Those who have dared to ascend too near 
their snow-capped summits, have been admonished of their fate by the 
gush of blood from their mouths and noses. From the base of this 
mountain there flow many rivers, that “roll down their golden sands.” 
And on this mighty range there are numberless volcanoes, some of 
which, for centuries, have been in ceaseless action. Cotopaxi, the 
most distinguished among them, has no parallel on the globe. The 
tremendous powers at work far beneath the surface send up a vast vo. 
lume of flame into the heavens, three thousand feet above the burning 
mouth of the crater, which emits so terrific a sound as to be heard six 
hundred miles from this burning gulf. 

‘Though more than three centuries have elapsed since Europeans 
commenced laying the foundation of empire in South America, a great 
proportion of this extensive country still lies in a state wild as when 
the savage held over it undisputed dominion. Over thousands of square 
miles the natives still roam, wild as the game they pursue. But all 
historical details of the aboriginal tribes, the character of their con- 
querors, European improvements, the mental and moral state of the 
present inhabitants, and all kindred matters, may claim our attention 
in future numbers. In the present number we shall merely glance at 
some of the more prominent geographical features of the country. 

Patagonia, which extends into the frosty regions of the south, forms 
the utmost limit of the continent in that direction. Though it is a nar. 
row point, hounded by an ocean on each side, and, nearer the equator, 
might be fanned by the most delightful breezes enjoyed on the globe, 
in the icy latitudes of Cape Horn it is most distinguished by the rigor 
of its climate and tle sterility of its soil. Such is the ferocity of the 
tribes thinly scattered over its barren surface, that it has never yet been 
extensively explored. All, however, that is known of it, indicates that 
its destiny, for many coming ages, is to remain without art to cultivate 
it, or civilized man to inhabit it. 
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North of this bleak and uncultivated region lies the vast plain em- 
braced in the Unirep Provinces. This large and most singular sec- 
tion of South America berders at the north on Upper Peru and Brazil, 
at the west on Chili, at the east on Brazil and the Atlantic Ocean. As 
it extends from 23° to 45° south latitude, it measures fifteen hundred 
and twenty-nine miles in that direction. Though, at its southern ex- 
tremity, it measures not more than three hundred miles from east to 
west, in its northern limit it is not less than nine hundred miles in the 
same direction. The vast territory comprised within these boundaries 
lies almost totally within the valley of the La Plata and its branches. 
If this singular plain be viewed with respect to its surface, soil, and 
extent, it will appear to be the most remarkable valley on the globe. 
While the region watered by the La Plata and its branches ascends 
to the west till it towers into the loftiest mountains, to the eastward it 
gradually sinks away into immense levels. The country west and 
south of the La Plata spreads itself out into a broad and dead level, pos- 
sessing almost every variety, from the most rich and alluvial soil to the 
most unproductive regions of naked sand. This immense plain, reach- 
ing more than fourteen hundred miles from north to south, and averag- 
ing five hundred from east to west, is called the pampas. In passing 
over this plain, a great portion of which lies as it has done since the 
creation was finished, uncultivated, eyen untouched, the traveller feels 
that he is where nations are yet to be. Humboldt computes its area to 
be two hundred and ten thousand square miles; making this single 
tract to be four times as large as all France. “No lawn was ever laid 
down with greater precision by the hand of man than this vast, inter- 
minable plain has been by the hand of nature. Not a stone of any 
size is to be found on all its surface.” 

He who traverses this mighty pampas with the utmost speed, feels 
that he never advances, so perfectly unvaried is the entire scene. Such 
is the effect of this unbroken monotony on the imagination, that he 
fancies the plain to be a sort of infinite space, and interminable ages 
needful to pass through it. On the route from Buenos Ayres to Potosi, 
with the single exception of Cordovia, there is not a mountain or hill 
for a thousand miles. Over this bleak, unsheltered level, the keen winds 
called pamparos sweep, without a hill or tree, or any other obstacle, to 
impede their rapid course. So gentle are the undulations, as to be 
perceptible only by a wide survey. The mind is here oppressed by a 
sensation resembling that which is felt in the midst of a broad and un. 
ruffled ocean, where the wearied eye is met by nothing but the canopy 
of heaven and the surface of the deep. Here, all that is seen is the 
unvarying plain beneath, and the heaven, rarely ever painted by clouds, 
above. Near the La Plata and other considerable streams are found 
some wandering shrubs, and occasionally are seen waving some stately 
trees ; but over all other parts of the pampas nothing like a tree ap- 
pears, with the single exception of the perennial poke, which, though 
it grows to a considerable size, and is clothed with unfading verdure, 
is a mere pulpy substance, unfit alike for fuel and any other purpose to 
which timber is applied. Though several branches of the La Plata are 
large and rapid streams, most of the smaller ones merely creep through 
the pampas, resembling crooked ditches of stagnant water rather than 
living streams that perpetually flow. Their edges are skirted by neither 
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a tree nor shrub, to mark the courses along which they creep. Over 
almost the whole pampas is spread the green carpet of perpetual ver- 
dure ; and while the tall grass waves over this interminable plain, large 
portions of it are seen covered with thistles from two to ten feet in 
height, spread out in beautiful bloom farther than the strongest sight 
can reach. Under these, the numberless herds that rove over the 
plain seek shelter from the intense beams of a tropical sun. 

Travellers in Russia, who speak of the dead levels, the unbroken 
plains, the cheerless solitudes, and the uninhabited wastes through 
which they have passed in that wintry empire, have, in all this, found 
nothing to compare to the deep, wide, and fearful solitude of this mighty 
plain. Though not a grove is found on this surface for hundreds of 
miles, the soil is not incapable of producing trees when planted. The 
peach, olive, and fir trees all flourish here when properly cultivated ; 
and though this plain is peculiarly exposed to severe droughts, when 
these do not occur it is capable of producing wheat, barley, and corn, 
in the richest abundance ; and of some of the finest vegetables not less 
than three crops are frequently produced in a season. Pasturage, how- 
ever, is the principal purpose to which the occupied part of this singu- 
lar plain is devoted. ‘The numberless herds of cattle and sheep, the 
droves of horses and mules, together with the deer, ostriches, and wild 
dogs which feed on these rich pastures, may be seen by thousands at 
a single view. Besides the hundreds of thousands of cattle that have 
been annually slaughtered for market and for hides, and the numberless 
herds that have been swept away by the fury of successive revolutions, 
there are supposed still to exist twelve hundred thousand on the plain, 
all of which originated in seven, brought two centuries since from 
Spain ; and so immense is the number of horses, that they are esti- 
mated at three millions, that constantly live on this ever-verdant sur- 
face, ‘These animals are not common property, as travellers and his. 
torians have represented. They do not belong to any who choose to 
appropriate them. ‘Though this may have been the case a century 
ago, now each has the mark of its owner ; and this is registered in the 
public offices with all the formality with which we record our land 
instruments. 

The great plain north-west is more elevated, of a lighter sandy soil, 
and, excepting on the water-courses, perfectly void of timber. The 
copious supply of water, furnished by numerous rivers, gives it an im- 
portant advantage over the lower pampas, at which we have so hastily 
glanced. ‘Though this higher plain has not a strength of soil equal to 
the other, many of its districts produce the finest grains ; and, on others, 
an incredible number of sheep, horses, and mules are supported. The 
regions east of the La Plata present a most delightfully undulating sur. 
face, irrigated by brisk streams and pure and ever-living springs. 
Excepting some of the lower districts near the La Plata, this enchant- 
ing country, unlike the naked plains we have considered, is generally 
clothed with stately forests, that beautifully wave over its rolling sur- 
face. Its prolific power is exhaustless, It is abundantly productive 
of all that rich variety of fruit found in both the temperate and tropical 
climates. 

In passing from Buenos Ayres to Potosi, the traveller finds, in the 
province of Cordovia, a striking contrast in the scenery to that he had 
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witnessed in the solitudes of the pampas. He no sooner crosses the 
rapid and beautifully-rolling Tala, than are presented to him some of 
the most enchanting beauties ever seen in the face of nature. Wooded 
hills, fertile plains, lofty mountains, profound glens, and thick, dark 
forests, present themselves alternately in their gayest and grandest as- 
pects. This vast landscape, enlivened by a fine variety of birds and 
animals, needs only the presence of man, and the blooming fields that 
would smile under the culture of his hand, to give it perfection. But 
this splendid scene, possessing so much intrinsic interest, on which na- 
ture has lavished her beauties with the most unsparing hand, has, since 
the date of the flood, been almost without an intelligent eye to behold, 
or an improved mind to enjoy it. But the gayety and beauty of this 
scenery do not exceed the wildness and grandeur of that witnessed for 
more than a hundred miles from Salta toward Potosi. Here is a nar- 
row space between two lofty ramparts of rock, on one or both sides of 
which are mountains wild and fantastic; now awfully impending over 
the traveller’s head, then rising in craggy turrets to the clouds, wild, 
grand, and sublime ; furnishing indubitable attestation of some great 
convulsion of nature, either referable to the universal deluge, or to the 
action of some great disturbing powers that have since been at work. 
Perhaps nowhere within the same space will the lover of nature find 
crowded together more of her mingled beauties and terrors to admire. 

In this rapid glance at the United Provinces, some reference, at least, 
should be made to their noble rivers. The Paraguay, which rises far 
in the empire of Brazil, within 13° of the equator, after being swelled 
by numerous branches, and traversing a distance of more than twelve 
hundred miles, at its junction with the Parana assumes the name of the 
La Plata. On these tranquil waters a vessel may ascend almost a 
thousand miles, and a boat more than two thousand. The two great 
branches on the east of this far-running stream are the Parana and 
Maguay. The former does not discharge its waters till it has rolled 
from the distant interior over a space of more than nine hundred miles, 
more than one half of which is navigable ; nor does the latter empty 
itself into the great La Plata till after it has traversed nearly a thou- 
sand miles. Among the other streams it receives in its winding course 
is the celebrated Nigro, which is far famed for its healing properties. 
The vast strata of sarsaparilla over which it rolls give it a restoring 
efficacy, which has been enjoyed by invalids from the extremity of the 
peninsula. 

The principal streams from the west that pour into the Paraguay 
and La Plata are the Pilcomago and Rio Grande. The former, risin 
in the distant regions of Peru, after running more than a theta 
miles, empties, by two mouths, into the Paraguay, below the city of 
Assumption. This smoothly-gliding stream opens navigation into the 
very heart of the high provinces. The latter is navigable through its 
whole extent, from its source, eight hundred miles, to its mouth, at Pa- 
rana. Salado, which, after a southern course of almost nine hundred 
miles, disembogues at Santa Fe into the great La Plata, that common 
receiver of these noble streams. The Colorado, and several other im- 
portant rivers, roll directly to the Atlantic without mingling their wa- 
ters with the La Plata. If the navigable distances on these great natu. 
ral canals in the United Provinces be added, they will amount to more 
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than five thousand miles. These, diverging in almost every direction, 
must, at some future age, be of immense importance to the dense popu- 
lation of which these rich provinces must ultimately become the abodes. 

Next to these provinces, on the west, lies Curt, which is a long pa- 
rallelogram stretched out on the Pacific, nine times the length of its 
width. Thesummit of the Andes, that great bulwark of nature, bounds 
it on the east; the Pacific Ocean washes its western shores; the de. 
solate sands of Atacama form its northern limit; and the wild regions 
of savage Patagonia are its southern boundary. There is not another 
as fine a portion of the globe so inaccessible on all sides, excepting on 
the west, as Chili. On the south it cannot be approached but through 
the sterile regions and savage tribes of Patagonia; on the east, but for 
a few passes through which the traveller works his hazardous way, it 
could never be entered over the snowy summits of the Andes ; and on 
the north the fearful desert of Atacama stretches out three hundred 
miles toward Peru. No military leader would have the temerity to 
enter Chili through this terrible waste. Over all this impassable plain 
of dismal sand there is not a visible thing of the vegetable or animal 
kingdom. Every way-mark disappears, excepting the bleached bones 
of mules, which perished in their hazardous attempt to pass over this 
insuperable barrier. 

On the whole range of the Andes by which the eastern line of Chili 
is skirted, there are seven lofty peaks, some of which are the habitation 
of perpetual winter. Frost has never unloosed its grasp on these sum- 
mits since the waters of the flood subsided. There are also on this 
section of the Andes numerous volcanoes. Some of these have, centu- 
ries ago, burned out their fires; others occasionally rekindle by the 
mysterious conflict of imprisoned elements, and, after having been at 
rest for successive years, seem to wake up in dreadful agonies and vo- 
mit out their fiery contents. Others, to the number of fourteen, are in 
a state of ceaseless eruption; darkening the heavens with their smoke 
by day, and often causing them to glow with a dreadful brightness by 
night. 

Chili has a maritime coast of more than a thousand miles in extent, 
and is better supplied with gulfs and bays than any other large portion 
of South America. In the number of its rivers it is above comparison. 
They amount to more than a hundred, one half of which fall directly 
into the Pacific Ocean. But, as these rivers gush from the foot of the 
Andes, and are created by the melting snows which annually fall in 
immense depths on these mountains, some of them are without water 
through a portion of the year; but several of them are deep, ever-flow- 
ing streams, that rush with rapidity and majesty to the ocean. So 
great is the inclination from the Pacific to the Andes, that every plain 
in the neighborhood of a stream may be conveniently irrigated. The 
multitude of these mountain torrents is of the highest importance to 
Chili, a part of which is covered, for months in succession, with a calm 
and cloudless heaven. It is especially so in that portion of this repub- 
lic which lies betweep 25° and 36° south latitude. Here the sun is 
never shaded by a cloud, or the stars dimmed by an interposing vapor, 
from November to May ; and from this unshaded heaven there scarcely 
ever descends any perceptible quantity of dew. But, though the ele- 
ments thus hang in even scale, and the sunbeams are obstructed by no 
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interposing medium, the climate is so delightfully temperate that for 
six months the mercury fluctuates between 70° and 80°. So perfectly 
are the elements in repose, that a gust of wind or heavy thunder is 
never known under this unrufiled heaven. With regard to the dis- 
turbed state of the elements, this is a perfect contrast to the eastern 
side of the mountain. There are the most terrific thunder-storms that 
ever awed the creation. Under their dreadful roarings the most stupid 
brutes stand aghast, and whole miles of rock seem to glow in this elec- 
tric flame. The deep ravines respond to the naked mountains with so 
deafening an echo, that the thunder seems to burst from under ground. 
But, on the west side, the proximity of the valleys on one side to the | 
Andes, and on the other to the ocean, secures to them a climate which, 
in salubrity, will vie with any other on the globe. 

The spring, in Chili, is beautiful beyond all the power of language 
to describe. The rains in winter fertilize the hills and less elevations 
that cannot be irrigated, so that their verdant summits, covered with 
flowering shrubs, present to the eye nature in her richest attire; and 
the well-watered valleys, carpeted with flowers of every hue, bloom in 
the most enchanting beauty. The grains and fruits that flourish in 
every climate on the globe, are furnished in the richest variety and abun- 
dance in this. Harvests here amount to from forty to a hundred times 
the quantity of the seed. ‘The winter is too mild to require that their 
flocks and herds should be either fed or stabled. South of 36° the cli- 
mate is far less uniform. Here, rains are not unfrequent in the midst 
of summer ; and in the winter they are often attended with tremendous 
winds, Over this portion of the republic are the most stately forests. 
These are not confined to the summits of the hills, or the borders of the 
streams, but beautifully wave over the rich valleys. 

But Chili is not less remarkable for the richness of its mines, than 
for the salubrity of its climate and the loveliness of its valleys. The 
mineral treasure is abundantly deposited in almost every mountain in 
this mighty range. Here are not only some of the most productive 
copper mines in the world, but those of iron, tin, lead, and quicksilver, are 
numerous; and, in prosperous times, not less than three millions of dollars 
are estimated to have been taken [annually] from the exhaustless gold 
and silver mines. What mind can calculate the stream of wealth which 
these mountains shall pour forth through some future ages, when, in 
coming generations, a dense population shall crowd these smiling val-. 
leys? But, at present, the inhabitants are far too sparse to prove half 
the capability of nature in this country. On the sixty-seven thousand 
square miles in Chili there are probably Jess than one million of inha- 
bitants. But the above description of the valleys of Chili, as being the 
most lovely and productive on the globe, by no means extends to the 
whole, or even one-fourth, of this republic ; for, in that large portion 
of it where not a drop of rain descends for half a year, more than four- 
fifths of it is incapable of irrigation, and, therefore, of cultivation. 

Over the Andes to Chili, from the United Provinces, there are five 
passes :—1. The La Dehesa pass is on the high road to the famous 
city of Mendoza. 2. The road through the Los Patos pass is furnished 
with an abundance of both the finest pasture and water, but it is a te- 
diously circuitous route, crossing no less than five lofty ranges of the 
Cordillera. 3. That of Portilo is far the shortest way over the moun- 
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tain, and, in several other respects, vastly preferable to any other; but 
there are only four months in the year during which the traveller can, 
with any degree of safety, ascend through this pass; during the other 
eight months, so overwhelming are the falls of snow, that he is in dan- 
ger of being buried in their impassable depths, 4. The Planchon pass 
is seldom travelled, excepting by those who trade with the few Indians 
that wander over the pampas. This carries the traveller over two ele. 
vated and rugged ridges of the Cordillera, from the summits of which 
he sees the ever-smoking peak of Peterua. 5. The Antuco pass as. 
cends no mountains higher than eight thousand feet, and is, by far, the 
most feasible route. A single glance at the scenery of one of these 
routes will furnish an idea sufficiently accurate of all the others. 

In approaching that pass to which the Uspulata now leads, the trae 
veller passes mountains which, though chiefly covered with herbage, 
are so abrupt and lofty that the sun lets not a single beam fall on the 
valley till it has ascended three hours above the horizon. The Cano. 
ta road, leading from Mendoza, passes over that remarkable ridge call. 
ed the Peremillo chain, which is nowhere connected with the main 
Cordillera, but proceeds from the grand chain extending far into the 
Brazilian empire, and separating Upper Peru from that wild, unexplored 
region, in which rise several head waters of the Amazon. ‘This pass 
has, in many places, protecting rocks on one side, and a profound pre- 
cipice on the other, so deep that the river flowing below is almost in. 
audible, though its dashings and roarings make the very mountains 
tremble. ‘The most terrible apprehensions are excited when the tra. 
veller, passing on a narrow path three hundred feet above a furious 
stream, beholds a perpendicular rock lifting itself hundreds of feet in 
the air above his head. Vegetation now disappears, and all is wild, 
solitary, naked rock. Farther on are found huge heaps of fractured 
rocks, piled up five hundred feet in the air, steep as their broken state 
would permit them to lie. Loosing their foothold, loaded mules not 
unfrequently tumble down these frightful precipices, and are dashed and 
lost in the fierce torrent beneath. Passing through to the valley of 
Tupungto, the most striking view is had of a peak by that name, which, 
being much the highest in that part of the Cordillera, and, for a large 
part of the seascn, having its summit covered with snow, resembles a 
spacious dome of polished silver; for, under the pure atmosphere of 
these mountain heights, so brilliant are the sunbeams when reflected 
by incrusted snow, that their splendor is insufferable. After some far- 
ther advance, a deep, romantic valley is passed, on one side of which 
rises a singular elevation, resembling a vast castle in almost a square 
form, flanked at repeated intervals with numerous buttresses and tow. 
ers, connected with regular embattlements. ‘These walls tower up more 
than four hundred feet in height, and extend nearly five hundred in 
length ; and there is connected with them a series of ramparts and for- 
tifications, almost six hundred feet long. This fairy castle has been 
erected by nature on a height not less than fifteen hundred feet above 
the wild valley at its base. Ten or twelve miles from this romantic 
spot is the famous Inca’s bridge, which consists of a natural regular 
arch, with an elliptic curvature. Its span is not less than seventy-five 
feet, its breadth is more than ninety-five, and the middle of the arch 
rises a hundred and fifty feet above the stream that darkly rolls 
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bencath. From thence, descending into Chili, the traveller witnesses 

the most lovely scenes unfolded in the vegetable kingdom. The trees 

and shrubs are mostly evergreen, rich in their foliage, beautiful in their 

flowers, and almost infinite in their variety. As most of these are 

sought in vain out of Chili, the botanist will feel his toils and hazards 

rewarded by obtaining so valuable an accession to his list of vegetables. 
Buenos Ayres, May 24, 1837. 


For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 


Art. 1V.—THE PROGRESS AND FINAL TRIUMPH OF THE 
GOSPEL. 


BY S. W. COGGESHALL, OF THE NEW-ENGLAND CONFERENCE. 


Our Saviour, in his own day, denominated his disciples the “ lit- 
tle flock.” And although so many centuries have passed away, and 
such wonders of grace have been wrought by the preaching of the 
gospel, the company of the believers in every nation are yet but a 
“little flock ;” constituting but a small minority of the inhabitants 
of any country individually, and especially of the whole world col- 
lectively. But we are assured by the word of prophecy that it shall 
not always be so, but that a time is coming in which “no man shall 
say unto his brother, Know the Lord, but when all shall know 
him, from the least unto the greatest.” Observe the quotation 
“from the least unto the greatest.” This has always been the order 
of God in converting the nations. It has commenced among the 
poor, the ignoble, and the illiterate, and has proceeded in its upward 
course to subdue the rich, the noble, and the learned to the sceptre 
of Jesus. To the Corinthians St. Paul wrote—“ For ye see your 
calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, are called: but God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the earth to confound the things which 
are mighty; and base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, hath God 
chosen to bring to nought things which are: that no flesh should 
glory in his presence,” 1 Cor. i, 26-29. In the Reformation in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the same order was observed. 
The work commenced with an Augustinian monk, Martin Luther, 
who succeeded with the common people some time before the great 
and the powerful fell into his measures, or professed to receive his 
doctrines and renounce their allegiance to the papal see. The com- 
mon people first embraced the truth, not through the instrumentali- 
ty of the bishops and other church dignitaries, but through a com- 
paratively obscure monk, whom God raised up for this purpose. 
And the princes of the German states would have nothing to do with 
the Reformation until they saw they could secure a greater amount 
of independence by breaking with the pope, who was before their 
master in temporals as well as spirituals; and that they could also 
greatly enhance their wealth and revenues by seizing upon the church 
property, which was immense. In England Henry VIII. appears 
VoL. 1X.—January, 1838. 9 
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the prime mover in the Reformation; but it was otherwise. The 
people were rife for it before any thing very efficient was done by 
him. In this case Archbishop Cranmer and two of his bishops, 
Latimer and Ridley, unlike those on the continent, were engaged 
in this work; yet Henry VIII. with the nobles and church dignita- 
ries, save a few, with others of the higher classes, were rather a hin- 
derance to the work than otherwise. I know that these facts are not 
so apparent in the history of those times; but the reason is, that the 
church was then so inseparably united to the state, and the people 
_were such a mere cipher in the councils of both, that historians, in 
narrating the events of those periods, rather confine themselves to 
doings of conspicuous characters, than relate the progress of the 
truth among the common people, who compose the mass of every 
nation. So of the great work under the Wesleys the last century, 
and which yet continues. It commenced among the poor of Lon- 
don and Bristol; the colliers of Kingswood and Newcastle. Now 
it has worked its way to the higher classes ; and the rich, the learned, 
and the noble, together with the clergy of the establishment, are em- 
bracing evangelical principles in the love of them, and are “ conse- 
crating their gain to the Lord, and their substance to the God of the 
whole earth ;” Micah iv, 13. The same has been the progress of 
the work in this country. The Methodists were once a poor and 
despised people ; now they are becoming rich and honorable. None 
need be afraid that religion is becoming popular. It is designed to 
become so; and so long as we maintain purity of doctrine and dis- 
cipline, there is no danger of its becoming so faster than popular 
characters are actually converted to God. In this essay we shall 

I. Show from prophecy that “the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 

Commencing with the Prophet Isaiah, who is fuller upon this point 
than any other :—“ There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of his roots: and the spirit of 
the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of 
the fear of the Lord; and shall make him of quick understanding 
in the fear of the Lord: and he shall not judge after the sight of his 
eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of his ears: but with right- 
eousness shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the 
meek of the earth: and he shall smite the earth with the rod of his 
mouth, and with the breath of his lips shall he slay the wicked. And 
righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the 
girdle of his reins. The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together ; and a little child shall lead them. And 
the cow and the bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down 
together ; and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall 
put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. They shall not hurt nor de- 
stroy in all my holy mountain: for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,” Isa. xi, 1-9. 
The latter part of this passage is, without doubt, figurative ; and the 
meaning of which is, that men of savage characters, of beast-like 

passions, shall be so subdued by the mild and peaceful spirit of the 
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gospel. as to do no mischief; and which will cause “ wars to cease 
to the end of the earth,” and prove one of the grandest and most 
glorious triumphs of the grace of God. 

“Lift up thine eyes round about, and behold: all these gather 
themselves together, and come to thee. As I live, saith the Lord, 
thou shalt surely clothe thee with them.all, as with an ornament, 
and bind them on thee, as a bride doeth. For thy waste and thy 
desolate places, and the land of thy destruction, shall even now be 
too narrow by reason of the inhabitants, and they that swallowed 
thee up shall be far away. The children which thou shalt have, 
‘after thou hast lost the other, shall say again in thine ears, The 
place is too straight for me: give place to me that I may dwell. 
‘Then shalt thou say in thine heart, Who hath begotten me these, 

‘seeing I have lost my children, and am desolate, a captive, and re- 
‘moving to and fro? and who hath brought up these? Behold, I was 
left alone; these, where had they been? Thus saith the Lord God, 
‘Behold, I will lift up mine hand to the Gentiles, and set up my stand- 
ard to the people: and they shall bring thy sons in their arms, and 

_ -,thy daughters shall be carried upon their shoulders. And kings 
’ shall be thy nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing mothers : 
they shall bow down to thee with their face toward the earth, 
and liek up the dust of thy feet; and thou shalt know I am the 
‘Lord: for they shall not be ashamed that wait for me,” Isa. xlix, 
18-23. Here the former desolations of the church are referred to, 
and then a sudden and numerous increase of converts predicted, to 
an extent that shall utterly astonish the church. .The power and 
extent of these revivals shall be so far beyond all precedent, that 
the faithful shall hardly know what to make of it. . This prophecy 
has been fulfilled in one instance, of which we shall speak presently. 

“ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bring- 

_eth good tidings, that publisheth peace; that bringeth good tidings 
of good, that publisheth salvation; that saith unto Zion, Thy God 
reigneth! Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice; with the voice 
together shall they sing: for they shall see eye to eye, when the 

» Lord shall bring again Zion. Break forth into joy, sing together, ye 
_waste'places of Jerusalem: for the Lord hath comforted his people, 
he hath redeemed Jerusalem. The Lord hath made bare his holy 
arm in the eyes of all the nations; and all the ends of the earth shall 
see the salvation of our God.”—*“ Behold, my servant shall deal 
prudently ; he shall be exalted and extolled, and be very high. As 
many were astonished at thee ; (his visage was so marred more than 

d any man, and his form more than the sons of men:) so shall he 
| sprinkle many nations; the kings shall shut their mouths at him: 
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for that which had not been told them shall they see; and that which 

they had not heard shall they consider,” Isa. lii, 7-10, 13-15." The 

prediction, “he shall sprinkle many nations,” agrees with our Lord’s 

commission to his apostles: “Go ye, teach all nations; baptizing 

— in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
ost.” 

“ Enlarge the place of thy tent, and let them stretch forth the cur- 
tains of thine habitations: spare not, lengthen thy cords, and strength- 
en thy stakes; for thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on 
the left; and thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and make the deso- 
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late cities to be inhabited. Fear not; for thou shalt not be ashamed: 
neither be thou confounded ; for thou shalt not be put to shame: for 
thou shalt forget the shame of thy youth, and shalt not remember 
the reproach of thy widowhood any more.”—“ O thou afilicted, toss- 
ed with tempest, and not comforted, behold, I will lay thy stones 
with fair colors, and lay thy foundations with sapphires. And I will 
make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of carbuncles, and all 
thy borders of pleasant stones. And all thy children shall be taught 
of the Lord; and great shall be the peace of thy children. In right- 
eousness shalt thou be established : thou shalt be far from oppression ; 
for thou shalt not fear: and from terror ; for it shall not come near 
thee.”—“ No weapon that is formed against thee shall prosper ; and 
every tongue that shall rise against thee in judgment thou shalt con- 
demn. This is the heritage of the servants of the Lord, and their 
righteousness is of me, saith the Lord,” Isa. liv, 2-4, 11-14, 17. 
It is certain that these predictions have not been fully realized as 
yet. The church is far from having arrived at that state of beauty, 
prosperity, and perfection here described. ‘These predictions, there- 
fore, remain to be fulfilled. 

“ Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee. For, behold, the darkness shall cover the earth, 
and gross darkness the people: but the Lord shall arise upon thee, 
and his glory shall be seen uponthee. And the Gentiles shall come 
to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising. Lift up thine 
eyes round about, and see: all they gather themselves together, they 
come to thee: thy sons shall come from far, and thy daughters shall 
be nursed at thy side. Then thou shalt see, and flow together, and 
thine heart shall fear, and be enlarged ; because the abundance of 
the sea shall be converted unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall 
come unto thee,” Isa. Ix, 1-5, and the whole chapter. Indeed, the 
greater part of the chapters to the end of the book are taken up with 
predictions concerning this season of millennial glory. 

“Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah: 
not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers in the 
day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land of 
Egypt; (which my covenant they brake, although I was a husband 
unto them, saith the Lord;) but this shall be the covenant I will 
make with the house of Israel: After those days, saith the Lord, I 
will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts; 
and will be their God, and they shallbe my people. And they shall 
teach no more every man his neighbor, and every man his brother, 
saying, Know the Lord: for they shall all know me, from the least 
of them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord: for I will forgive 
their iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more,” Jer. xxxi, 
31-34. “But in the last days it shall come to pass, that the moun- 
tain of the house of the Lord shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and it shall be exalted above the hills; and people shall 
flow unto it. And many nations shall come, and say, Come, and 
Jet us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house of the 
God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and we will walk 
in his paths: for the law shall go forth of Zion, and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge among many people, 
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and rebuke strong nations afar off; and they shall beat their swords 
into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. But they shall sit every man under his vine and under his 
fig-tree ; and none shall make them afraid: for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it,” Mic. iv, 1-4. It is here said that not indi- 
viduals only, as now, but “nations shall say, Come, and let us 
go up to the mountain of the Lord,” &c.; with which agrees an- 
other prophetical declaration, that “a nation shall be born at once ;” 
and the situation and character of certain nations of the present day, 
among which the leaven of truth has begun to work, clearly indi- 
cates that when they are converted to the truth, the whole mass of 
the people will move at once. Such is France and continental In- 
dia. With this, also, agrees the words of an eminent writer, who 
wrote before the present attempts in the church to convert the whole 
world, that the progress of the gospel in the latter days would be 
unparalleled, far beyond our present humble notions of these things. 

II. We shall prove from prophecy and “ the signs of the times,” 
that this period is rapidly approaching ; “ that it is even at the doors.” 

1. The more general prevalence of political, and, consequently, 
of religious liberty, is a circumstance favorable to the rapid spread 
of the truth. In almost all ages “the kings of the earth have set 
themselves, and the rulers have taken counsel together, against the 
Lord and his anointed.” The arm of secular power has ever been 
uplifted to stop the progress of the truth, in which, in many instances, 
it has been but too successful. But now almost every hinderance of 
this kind is removed. Christianity, in this respect, has wisely pro- 
vided for its own spread and perpetuity. Before the Reformation, 
religious toleration, as well as political freedom, were aln®st un- 
known; but upon the revival of religion under the Reformers, the 
spirit of liberty revived with it. This spirit of liberty not being able 
at first to break down whatever was opposed to it in the Old World, 
removed to the New. Here it flourished, finally achieved the inde- 
pendence of these states, and is now shedding its light upon the na- 
tions afar off, which has already been productive of vast and mighty 
changes in those very nations where it first took its rise. The gos- 
pel may now be freely preached throughout all North America; in 
every part of the British empire; in alfiost every nation upon the 
continent of Europe, even in papal Rome herself; and such are the 
commercial relations and the political influence of the two great 
lights of the world, Great Britain and the United States, that there 
is no considerable nation in any part of the world, Popish, Moham- 
medan, or Pagan, except China, where the gospel may not be preach- 
ed with at least some degree of freedom. And, indeed, if the empe- 
ror of the celestial empire wishes to make war upon the King of 
heaven, why, Jehovah can easily hurl him from his throne, and pro- 
duce such an entire change in the government of the country or the 
character of its rulers, as shall speedily open a highway for the re- 
deemed of the Lord to walk in. Such a state of things, in this re- 
spect, the world never before saw. The Lord, by various political 
changes and revolutions, has overturned and overturned, that he 
whose right it is may reign; and if any still feel disposed to hedge 
up the way of truth by political restraints and religious intolerance, 
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Almighty God will speedily hurl them from their places, and make 
way for the progress of truth through the nations ; “for a short work 
will the Lord make upon the earth.” 

2. The discoveries of modern navigators, and the present commer- 
cial relations of the world, afford admirable facilities for the uni- 
versal spread of the gospel ; and may be mentioned as a “sign of 
the times,” which seems to indicate the approach of Christ’s king- 
dom. There is a remarkable coincidence in several events which 


have an important bearing upon the kingdom of our Lord. Colum- . 


bus discovered the New World in 1492, which brought to the know- 


ledge of Christian nations a whole hemisphere who were in the. . 


darkness of paganism, and which must have so remained had it not 
been for this event, but in a portion of which the light of truth alrea- 
dy shines the brightest, and is now enlightening the rest of the world. 
The art of printing was discovered in 1444, but forty-eight years 
before ;,a discovery which will facilitate the progress of the gospel 


beyond any other thing, save the-voice of the living preacher. Con- — 


stantinople was taken by the Turks. in 1452, which -broke, up the 
Greek empire, and seattered the Greek literati through the west of 
Europe; and who, being especially patronized by the illustrious 
house of the Medici of Florence, to which house belonged Pope Leo 
X., who was a very active promoter of letters and scienéé, greatly 
assisted in the revival of learning which took place at this time. 
The Reformation commenced in Germany, under Martin Luther, in 
1517, but twenty-five years after the first-mentioned event, which 
gave ’ additional importance to those preceding. - Was not the hand 
of the Sovereign Dispenser of events in all these things? Or other- 
wise, why should they thus happen? _ 

Buf@o return from our apparent digression. The discoveries of 
modern navigators have brought millions:of people to the knowledge 
of Christian nations, among whom the gospel has already begun its 
glorious work. The commercial relations of Great Britain and the 
United States, which are the nations now the most actively engaged 
in the spread ‘of the truth, are such as to. afford the. most admirable 
facilities for the dissemination of the gospel. Their ships visit évery 
nation, however remote ; their sails whiten every sea, however dis- 
tant. ‘They penetrate the eternal ice and snows of the north, by 
which the. gospel has.alrea&dy been carried to the Greenlanders, the 
remotest northern nation yet discovered;—the extreme south, as far 
as the habitations of men are to be found. While citcumnavigating 


the globe, they have planted their missions until. they have met at — . 
the two extremes of longitude, and upon which the sun never sets.. — 


By this means the gospel may be carried to any nation, however re- 
mote or otherwise difficult, of access. In the days of the apostles, 
travelling, either by land or water, was extremely slow and tedious ; 
see Paul’s voyage to Rome, Acts xxvii and xxviii; and some very 
distant and barbarous nations were even impossible: of access. 
These very circumstances then absolutely precluded the possibility 
of the universal spread of the gospel. That must necessarily be 
left to another age, and that age is the present. The worldly man 
may be able to see in our present commercial affairs but a company 
of merchants, seeking for wealth in every nation ; but the intelligent 
- Christian is able to see the hand of God in this, bringing about his 
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eternal purposes. For, while the merchant sends his ship to collect 
the riches of the nations afar off, the church, under the direction of 
the Spirit, employs the same ship to carry to those nations “ the un- 
searchable riches of Christ.” 

In connection with this, we may mention another important cir- 
cumstance. The prophet says, ‘“ The abundance of the sea shall be 
converted to thee.” This prediction is now fulfilling. The church 
has begun in earnest to convert “the abundance of the sea” to God, 
_and in which she has been very successful, as in all other of her 
undertakings. The seamen of Christian nations were formerly a 
scandal to the truth ; acause of offence to the heathen; but as they 
become converted to God, they will serve as missionaries of the 
cross to carry the gospel to every nation which they visit. We cal- 
culate glorious results to the cause of truth from the godly example 
and the zealous efforts of these men. 

3. The increase of the spirit of piety in almost every branch of 
the Protestant Clurch is another very favorable “sign of the times.” 
Some persons think that the spirit of piety is declining in the church; 
but the observation of these persons is confined to one or a few con- 
gregations in their own neighborhoods. These are men of contract- 
ed views, of shortened vision; who suppose that when they have 
ascertained the state of religion in their own neighborhood, they have 
ascertained it throughout the world. But this is a great mistake. 
The remark which father Wesley made respecting Methodism in 
particular, may be made respecting the whole church in general :— 
‘“‘ At what times the work has declined in some places, it has increas- 
ed more abundantly in others.” While the Methodists have been 
increasing in numbers in every part of the world, they have gene- 
rally preserved the purity of their doctrine and discipline, and are 
still zealous for God and successful in their work. In England, 
through the instrumentality of Methodists, the dissenters are return- 
ing to the ways of their godly ancestors. The Church of England 
is also rapidly returning to the spirit of her articles, liturgy, and 
homilies ; to the evangelical doctrines of her earlier Reformers ; so 
that her pulpits and reading-desks are not so frequently at variance 
as formerly. The instrumentality of the zealous Methodists in all 
this is generally acknowledged in that country. But, alas for truth 
and justice, although they have accomplished the same glorious work 
in this country, yet the meed of praise is still withheld. But few 
acknowledge it. The several evangelical churches in this country 
have decidedly increased in piety, and that of the aggressive kind 
which is needed for its spread; although among the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists it is mingled with some strange doctrines, of 
which the weakness and inefficiency of their government does not 
admit a remedy, and for the final result of which fear. But 
whatever may be the fate of those churches, we trust that the pro- 
gress of piety, in general, will be onward. In France and Switzer- 
land evangelical piety is increasing, especially in the latter country, 
where its progress is rapid and most cheering. Among the Luther- 
ans of Prussia and Germany the work is reviving, which is greatly 
assisted by the labors of the eminent Professor Tholuch; and it is a 
very cheering circumstance, that this piety which is so rapidly in- 
creasing is of the aggressive kind. Formerly churches were con- 
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tented to hold their own. If they met with no loss, they thought 
they did well. Even the pious seemed to care comparatively little 
for the conversion of others ; and even, in too many instances, their 
weapons of warfare were directed against each other. The sword 
of the Spirit clashed with the sword of the Spirit, and the battle-axes 
of the soldiers of the cross rung upon the gates of Zion. The pro- 
phet, in speaking of these times, says, “ 'Then shalt thou see, and flow 
together, and thy heart shall be enlarged.” As the church sees the 
multitude of her converts in all countries, her several branches flow 
together, and the hearts of her members are enlarged; so that the 
heart, which before was so small as to hold but its own sect, now 
holds all of the church militant, and the whole of the heathen in ad- 
dition. The several sects, instead of molesting each other, are now 
directing their weapons against the common foe. Yes! let it be 
noted that the piety of the present day is of the active kind. It is 
for making conquests; for pushing its victories to the ends of the 
earth. : 

4. The formation of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
1804, and of the American Bible Society in 1816, together with seve- 
ral other associations of a similar character, is another favorable 
omen for good, for which we may “thank God and take courage.” 
The former of these associations has translated the Holy Scriptures 
into more than one hundred and sixty languages and dialects of this 
babbling earth, comprising those spoken by the greater part of the 
known world. Most, if not all the nations of Europe, have the Scrip- 
tures in their vernacular tongues; and the same is the case with Ame- 
rica, comprising also many of the Indian tribes of the northern part 
of the continent. The far greater part of all the nations of Asia, com- 
prising a majority of the whole human family, have the Bible in their 
own language ; among which we may mention that of China, spoken 
by between three and four hundred millions of people, perhaps a third 
of the whole globe. This translation was made by Dr. Morrison, 
at immense labor; who, like the silk-worm, soon after having finish- 
ed his Herculean task, died. Most of the African nations, at least 
those upon the coast, have the Scriptures in their languages; those 
in the interior not being yet sufficiently known. However, the 
Arabic, into which translations have been made, is a common me- 
dium of communication, not only in the northern nations, where it 
is the vernacular tongue, but also in the interior, whither it has been 
carried by the Arabian traders and merchants. Many of the tribes 
inhabiting the islands of the Pacific have also the Scriptures, which 
have been translated by the missionaries. It is the design of these 
Bible Societies to supply the whole world with the word of God, in 
which we trust they will ultimately succeed. The invention of the 
art of prin@eg, before mentioned, enables them to work wonders. 
Before this books were written out by hand, a very slow and tedious 
process, and were, consequently, very scarce and dear, wholly be- 
yond the reach of the common people; and even many of the rich 
and great at one time knew but little about them. Copies of the 
Scriptures were not to be found but in the reading-desks of the 
churches, in the cloisters of the monasteries, and the libraries of the 
learned. The poor had them not; and to many of them they were 
a sealed book, even if they could have obtained them. But now, 
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by means of printing, copies of the Bible may be almost endlessly 
multiplied. The poor man can purchase a copy for a dollar; and 
if he has not even that, by means of these societies he may obtain it 
gratis. ‘The moral power wielded by this means is immense, and 
will inevitably beat down the kingdom of Satan in the world, and 
make it a heap of ruins. The very printing-press with which Vol- 
taire and his associates said they would demolish Christianity, is said 
to be now used for printing Bibles! “So mightily grows the word 
of the Lord and prevails.” ; 

With the Bible societies we may perhaps be permitted to mention 
the Tract and Sunday School societies, faithful and able coadjutors 
in the same great and glorious work, and which are playing their 
engines with tremendous effect. They are sending forth their little 
winged messengers of the truth, which are flying into the uttermost 
parts of the earth, and scattering light and salvation in their paths. 
The system of religion at present prevailing in China was introduced 
wholly by means of tracts; and although, in the dissemination of 
the gospel, this can never be a principal agent, yet it may be a faith- 
ful and efficient auxiliary. Infidelity was also disseminated among 
the common people in France in the same way; and it was from 
this, we believe, that Christians took the hint to use the same pow- 
erful means for the spread of the truth. And if these means have 
been used to build up the kingdom of Satan, why may they not be 
employed to pull it down? 

5. The missionary operations of the present day are also a most 
favorable omen for good, and which, more than any other, encour- 
age our hearts to hope for the coming of our Lord. Modern mis- 
sions were commenced by some Danish missionaries on the coast of 
Tranquebar, in India, in the year 1706. Although this mission was 
quite successful, yet but little more was done until the Moravians 
commenced in Greenland, and in St. Thomas, in the West Indies, 
in 1732. But they were so few, even at home, that although they 
were remarkably zealous and devoted in this work, yet they could 
do but little. ‘They rather called the attention of other Christians 
to this glorious enterprise by their bold undertakings, than accom- 
plished much themselves, for the want of men and means. Dr. Coke, 
in 1785, was accidentally led to send missionaries to the slaves in 
the West Indies. From this attempt has sprung the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, which is the largest establishment of the kind in the 
world. The doctor conducted this whole work himself till his death, 
which took place while on his way to establish a mission in Ceylon, 
with six missionaries. The zeal, the self-sacrifice, and the indefa- 
tigability of this extraordinary man knew no bounds. No individual 
of modern times ever undertook, and successfully carried on, such 
a work. What his own fortune, which was quite ample, did not af- 
ford, he begged from door to door. Upon his death, the Wesleyan 
connection found themselves obliged to take charge of his missions ; 
and immediately it received a powerful impetus, principally under 
the labors of Watson, whom God seemed to have raised up to ad- 
vocate the cause of the heathen by his powerful eloquence, and by 
the wisdom of his counsels to give efficiency and direction to the 
measures of the society. He truly opened his mouth for the dumb; 
and one of the most masterly performances in the English language 
Vou. IX.—January, 1838. 10 
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is his sermon in favor of “ The Religious Instruction of Slaves in the 
West Indies.” This society has now under its care about two hun- 
dred and four missionaries, besides native assistants, teachers, cate- 
chists, and readers; and more than sixty thousand church members. 
Its largest, as well as oldest mission, is in the West Indies, com- 
prising more than forty thousand members. Its most successful 
mission, and which is truly the wonder of modern, if not also of an- 
cient times, is the mission to the Friendly Islands, in the Pacific. 
Here, in a group containing about nine thousand inhabitants, more 
than seven thousand have been brought to God in the course of 
eight years, and the work is still progressing. Among these are six 
hundred class-leaders, and four hundred and forty native exhorters 
and catechists; the king himself being a class-leader and local 
preacher, and his gueen also a class-leader; in which instance 1s 
fulfilled the prediction, “Kings shall be thy nursing-fathers, and 
queens thy nursing-mothers.” About seventy-five thousand pounds 
are raised annually for the support of this society, which is increasing. 

In addition to this, there are in England the Baptist, the London, 
and the Church Missionary Societies, which are laboring with com- 
mendable zeal and great success in various parts of the world. 
There are also some societies of minor importance on the continent, 
who manifest considerable zeal; but who are unable to do much 
abroad, as there is yet so much to be done at home. In the United 
States the work was not begun till 1812; and, as a specimen of the 
feebleness with which the work was commenced, and the success 
which has since attended it, we may remark, when the Congrega- 
tionalists sent out their first missionary, they sent to England to so- 
licit funds to assist them; but now the missions of the American 
Board belt the globe. So rapidly has the work progressed. 


“When he first the work begun, 
Small and feeble was his day; 
Now the word doth swiftly run, 
Now it wins its wid’ning way : 
More and more it spreads and grows, 
Ever mighty to prevail; 
Sin’s strong holds it now o’erthrows, 
Shakes the trembling gates of hell.” 


The Baptists are working wonders among the poor Karens in 
Burmah, to which empire they seem to be chiefly directing their at- 
tention ; while some minor societies are also engaged in the same 
work. It was once a question with some whether the heathen could 
be saved. But this question is for ever put to rest by the thousands 
who have already been brought to God, even under the most disad- 
vantageous circumstances ;—heathen who have been redeemed from 
the lowest depths of ignorance, vice, and superstition. It was at 
first also supposed by some, that the heathen must first be civilized 
before they could be Christianized. But this mistake has also been 
corrected. It has been found that they need no previous training 
of this kind, but that the simple truths of the gospel, simply preach- 
ed, are of themselves sufficient to enlighten their ignorance, to sub- 
due their savage tempers, and to change their whole natures; “the 
gospel being still the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth :” so that our modern missionaries may still say, “ Thanks 
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be unto God, who always causeth us to triumph in Christ, and mani- 
fests the savor of his knowledge by us in every place.” 

6. The rapid decline of popery, indicating the certainty of its 
speedy downfall, is another circumstance of a most encouraging 
character. Popery has always imposed an almost insuperable bar- 
rier to the progress of the gospel. We still denominate it “the 
Church of Rome ;” but we by no means acknowledge her as a church 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. We believe she no longer sustains any 
such relation to him, but was long ago cut off from being the people 
of the Lord, as the Jewish Church was before her, according to the 
prediction in Rom. xi, 21, 22: “For if God spared not the natural 
branches, take heed lest he also spare not thee. Behold, therefore, 
the goodness and severity of God: on them which fell, severity ; 
but toward thee, goodness, if thou continue in his goodness: other- 
wise thou also shalt be cut off.’ The Church of Rome, centuries 
ago, broke the covenant of God, and ceased to “continue in his 
goodness.” So far from being the church of God, she is the kingdom 
of antichrist, over which reigns the “man of sin,” so denominated 
by the apostle on account of his great wickedness; and who, on ac- 
count of his savage cruelty, is also called the “beast,” to whom it 
was given “to make war with the saints and to overcome them ;” 
and who did the work so well as to be “drunken with the blood of 
the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus.” This “ wick- 
ed,” the Lord is now “consuming with the spirit of his mouth, and 
destroying with the brightness of his coming.” At the time of the 
Reformation, the Church of Rome lost a part of Germany and Swit- 
zerland, Prussia, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, and 
also the kingdom of Great Britain, besides some minor losses in 
other countries. 

Since then she has suffered but little by the direct preaching of the 
word ; but Almighty God has made use of other instruments, one of 
which is the very last that men would have thought of using. Infi- 
delity has given her almost as severe a blow in later days, as true 
religion gave her in former times. At the time of the French Revo- 
lution, popery was prostrated by the prevalence of infidelity. Her 
churches were shut up, her priesthood murdered or banished, and 
she exhibited a most pitiable spectacle of wo and desolation; and 
although, upon the reaccession of the Bourbons to the throne after 
the battle of Waterloo, and the exile of Napoleon, she seemed to 
revive ; yet it was to present to the world but a sickly existence, the 
very shadow of what she before was. But in the Revolution of July, 
1830, she was doomed to another overthrow, from which she will 
never recover. Her days are ended in sunny France. The pro- 
gress of liberal principles in politics, in connection with infidelity, 
has also done much to injure her. Popery has always, where she 

could, allied herself to the state, and lent it her power and influence 
to crush the people. The popish priests have always attached them- 
selves to despots, the abhorred of the earth; and in the progress of 
political liberty, this is coming up in remembrance against them be- 
fore the nations of the earth. In the present struggle in Spain be- 
tween the queen’s government and Don Carlos, the brother of Fer- 
dinand, the church, having espoused the cause of the latter, has been 
prostrated, her monasteries have been abolished, and their property, 
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which is immense, has been confiscated to the crown, and their 
monks have been driven out to the world; while infidelity, as in 
France, is withering her in its desolating progress. And this in the 
country where the horrid inquisition has reigned in terror for six 
centuries. But it overdid its work, and its days are ended. 

In Portugal, one of the last nations where we should have looked 
for such things, the same misfortunes have befallen her. In the late 
strife between the usurper Don Miguel, and Don Pedro, the former 
emperor of Brazil, in favor of Donna Maria, the daughter of the 
latter, the bishops taking sides with Don Miguel, upon his downfall 
were forcibly ejected from their sees ; the monasteries were abolish- 
ed, and their property confiscated to the crown, asin Spain. The 
standard of revolt has been raised even in Italy herself, the seat of 
the beast; the very place of his throne; and the pope now keeps 
his place in the chair of St. Peter, not by the suffrages of his own 
people, but by the help of Austrian bayonets. Austria is now the 
only considerable power in Europe which lends its influence to the 
support of popery ; the last remaining prop of the church; and if, 
by a sudden revolution in that empire, this remaining prop should 
be knocked away, down would come the whole fabric of error and 
superstition with the crash that will shake all Europe, and bring to 
a speedy overthrow all her influence and power in other parts of 
the world, if they do not actually fall before; and then shall be 
heard that “ strong voice, saying, Babylon the great is fallen, is fall- 
en.” Popery in Mexico and South America is every day becoming 
weaker and weaker, and totters to its fall, its power and importance 
being but trifling already ; while the possessions of the church in the 
East Indies, which were once extensive and important, are now re- 
duced to a mere cipher, and scarcely attract the attention of the 
world. The graphic and sublime scene described in the eighteenth 
chapter of the Apocalypse, will be realized before another genera- 
tion has passed away. Prophecy hastens to its fulfilment, and the 
kingdom of our Lord advances. 

7. Another “sign of the times,” indicating the ending of the reign 
of darkness and sin, and the coming of our Lord’s kingdom, is the 
rapid decline of Mohammedanism in every part of the world. It is 
very remarkable that popery in the west, and Mohammedanism in 
the east, took their rise about the same time, arrived at the sum- 
mit of their glory and power in the same century, and are now go- 
ing down in each other’s company. Popery may be considered as 
fairly begun in Europe in 606, when Boniface IIL., bishop of Rome, 
procured himself to be styled ecumenical or universal bishop by the 
usurper Phocas; and who immediately commenced establishing his 
claims, in fact, in which he was most perseveringly followed by his 
successors. Mohammed commenced his mission but eight years 
after, in 614; and the Hegira, or flight of the prophet, from which 
all his followers. now compute their time, was in 622. While the 
bishops of Rome were busily engaged in bringing the churches of 
western Europe uyder their power, a work in which they did not 
finally succeed till many centuries after, Mohammed was as actively 
engaged in the east; and by dint of persuasion and force of arms, 
he and his successors soon succeeded in spreading their conquests 
through all western Asia, all the north of Africa, and at one time 
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had possession of a part of Spain, and were even a terror to all 
Europe. They both arrived at the acme of their glory and power 
about the same time, viz., the middle of the fifteenth century, when 
the Turks took possession of Constantinople, broke up the Greek 
empire, and drove the best of its citizens into western Europe, who 
helped to strengthen and to beautify the Church of Rome. They 
both commenced their downward march at the same time, viz., in 
the following century, since which time the Mohammedans have been 
able to spread themselves no farther by force of arms. 

While popery has been weakened by true religion, infidelity, and 
the progress of liberal principles combined, Mohammedanism has 
been greatly weakened by the most despotic character of its own 
governments, and the increase of power in Christian nations, espe- 
cially Russia. This latter empire, now so mighty and formidable, 
and apparently the natural enemy of the Mohammedans, did not 
begin to assume any importance in Europe till the beginning of the 
last century, in the reign of Peter the Great, since which time it has 
been the continual scourge of Persia and Turkey, especially the lat- 
ter, over whom the rod of the czar has been shaken till the proud 
Musselman cowers like a whipped spaniel; and we have reason to 
believe that the autocrat of the north has his eye upon Constantino- 
ple, as being a proper place for a third capital to his extensive em- 
pire. Algiers, the most formidable power in the north of Africa, is 
now in the possession of the French, who may perhaps take into 
their heads to extend their conquests a little farther to the east and 
west; and such is the weakness of the states of Barbary and Mo- 
rocco, that they would fall an easy prey to them. Egypt, under 
Ibrahim Pacha, has been attempting to rise by conquests and im- 
provements, introduced from Europe, to which his prejudices have 
submitted. But it is in vain; the decree of the Almighty is, that 
“ Egypt shall be a base kingdom: it shall be the basest of the king- 
doms ; neither shall it exalt itself any more above the nations: for 
I will diminish them that they shall no more rule over the nations ;”” 
Ezek. xxix, 14, 15. And so it has proved. All their attempts of 
-~ kind are in vain; the higher they attempt to rise the lower they 
sink. 

The political influence of Great Britain and the United States is 
very great, especially that of the latter, in those countries, before 
which the prejudices, the bigotry, and the intolerance of the Mussel- 
men are constantly giving way; so that many Christian missions 
are already established among them, and copies of the Scriptures in 
the Turkish and Arabic languages are circulated. The very name 
of an American is a passport and protection to him in those coun- 
tries, as the name of a Roman formerly was in the same places ; 
which affords a wonderful facility to our missionaries to penetrate 
any of those regions they may please. 

Another singular cause has operated to greatly weaken those na- 
tions; a cause, the power of which is seldom noticed or estimated 
by purblind statesmen and politicians. Mohammed. forbid his fol- 
lowers the use of wine. This prohibition they have ever strictly 
obeyed. This, in the days of their conquests, gave them great ad- 
vantage over their antagonists, the nominal Christians and heathen, 
who made a free use of the juice of the grape; inasmuch as a sober 
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soldier can endure more fatigue, and fight better, than a drunken 
one. But, of late years, the Turk has found a substitute for wine in 
opium, the intoxicating qualities of which are far more exhilarating 
than the fermented juice of the grape ; and, like all other narcotics, 
the more exhilarating it is in its first effects, so the more depressing 
it is in those which follow—prostrating both physical and intellect- 
ual strength as though they were things of naught; so that, while 
Turkey has been turned into a poppy-field, the physical prowess of 
its millions has been made weakness, and the spirit of enterprise 
which distinguished their fathers is departed, and Turkey is no longer 
what she was. 

Thus the hinderance to the progress of the gospel in those countries 
where it was first preached, where the tragedy of man’s redemption 
was acted, and where are the remains of the Greek, Syriac, Arme- 
nian, Coptic, and Nestorian churches, is now about to be removed 
out of the way; and the Lord is there casting up a highway for his 
redeemed to walk in, and in which “ none shall molest or make them 
afraid.’ The reign of the false prophet is now short, and his days 
almost ended. 

Lastly, we may remark, the whole religious world is upon the 
move; the time of the shaking of nations is come; the universal 
war of opinion; the collision between light and darkness; the con- 
test between good and evil, has now begun. As we have seen, the 
kingdom of antichrist is coming dowh, and that of the false prophet 
is sharing the same fate. Paganism is also trembling as before its 
fall. ‘Ethiopia is” literally “stretching out her hands to God.” 
The sable sons of Ham are even imploring the coming of the mis- 
sionary to teach them the way of life, and to bring with them the 
blessings of the gospel of peace. “The isles are also waiting for 
his law.” ‘They seem to be impatient for the coming of Christian 
teachers, that they may “ throw their idols to the moles and to the 
bats,” and learn to worship the God of heaven. In continental 
India the missionaries have apparently labored in vain for forty 
years, and seem to have accomplished but little, except to translate 
the Scriptures into the languages of the countries, and to now and 
then save a poor heathen from the idolatry of his fathers; the pre- 
valence of caste seeming to throw an almost insuperable barrier in 
their progress. But we are now informed that they have actually 
succeeded in undermining the very foundations of heathen society ; 
that there exists in their minds a persuasion, founded upon the pre- 
dictions of their own sacred books, that their religion is to be over- 
thrown and superseded by another, which they think is the Chris- 
tian; and that the whole mass of society is ready to renounce idol- 
atry. The thing to be most feared for India now is, that there will 
not be upon the spot a sufficient number of Christian instructers to 
stand upon the line of truth and stop them as they go over from 
gross idolatry to infidelity, which is the course men always take ; 
running from one extreme into another. The same may be said of 
infidelity. Man is a‘religious being by nature. He therefore must 
have some object of faith and reverence, but infidelity affords him 
none. He therefore cannot remain in it long, for it is an unnatural 
state. The French have made a complete experiment of its nature, 
and not finding it to answer the purpose, are turning from it satiated 
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and in disgust, and inquiring for something better. This experiment 
decides the fate of unbelief. What France, after having fairly tried 
it, has rejected, no other nation will embrace for any length of time. 
In England the abettors of unbelief have made strenuous efforts, 
but with no success; and lately the Christian world have been grati- 
fied in witnessing the conversion of one of the most able and zealous 
of their number, Richard Carlisle, which must have a tendency to 
discourage the remainder. The infidels of Europe have turned their 
attention to this country; but in noticing that all its females who 
have the rising generation under their control, as well as a great 
part of the generation that have already risen, are believers, they 
have turned away in utter hopelessness of ever being able to over- 
throw Christianity in this republic. So nothing now remains but for 
the saints of the Most High to go up and possess the kingdom for 
ever and ever. “Ask of me, and I will give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost part of the earth for thy posses- 
sion. Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; thou shalt dash 
them in pieces like a potter’s vessel ;” Psa. ii, 8,9. The prayer has 
gone up, and we now wait for the fulfilment of promise; as the 
church universal still prays, “Thy kingdom come, and thy will be 
done, as in heaven so here upon the earth;” to which all voices 
respond, ‘ Amen.” 

To conclude, there remains but one thing more for us to notice 
in this essay, and that is, the time in which these prophecies shall 
be fulfilled. The opinion that generally prevails in the Christian 
world is; that they shall be fulfilled at the completion of the third 
era of the world, or the first of the Christian dispensation ; that is, 
in the year 2000, which will usher in the millennium, the reign of 
Christ a thousand years upon theearth. The reign of “the beast,” 
or duration of the kingdom of antichrist, according to Daniel, is to 
be for “a time, times, and the dividing of a time;” Dan. vii, 25. 
With him agrees St. John, who says it shall be “ for a time, times, 
and a half a time ;” Rev. xii, 14: or, “forty and two months ;” Rev. 
xiii, 5: or, “a thousand, two hundred, and threescore days ;” Rev. 
xii, 6; which all refer to the same period. “ A time” in the lan- 
guage of prophecy is three hundred and sixty years, three and a 
half of which make twelve hundred and sixty. “Forty and two 
months” are also three and a half years, which make the same pro- 
phetic period. ‘ One thousand, two hundred, and threescore days,” 
reckoning a day for a year, make also precisely the same period of 
twelve hundred and sixty years. We are, therefore, now to ascer- 
tain the precise time in which “the beast” commenced his reign. 
Respecting this there may be a variety of opinions ; but we are sa- 
tisfied to place it at the year 606, in which Boniface III. was pro- 
claimed universal bishop, as before mentioned. This period will 
therefore close in 1866, but twenty-nine years from the present time. 
And we presume to say, that if popery continues to go down for a 
few years to come as it has for a few years past, its time will be at 
an end in that year. And although, in the United States, popery is 
making vigorous exertions to establish itself, yet, whatever its suc- 
cess may be, even to the ultimatum of its wishes, which many fear, 
its triumph is short: it must come to an end by that time. The 
“reign of the false prophet,” that is, Mohammedanism, we believe 
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is for the same period; and, of course, will come to an end soon 
after. The entire number of years between now and the year 2000, 
the time of the final establishment of our Lord’s kingdom, is one 
hundred and sixty-three ; which, although apparently a short time 
to convert the world, in its present state, to Christ, yet we may be 
assured that if the work progresses in the same ratio for this whole 
period as it has for these forty years past, it will be done. Success 
is now the order of the day in every department of this work; no 
labor is lost. “For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh 
it bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and bread 
to the eater ; so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: 
it shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it ;” Isa. lv, 
10,11. Happy are those who labor in this “harvest,” and “ gather 
fruit unto eternal life.” 
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Art. V—OBSERVATIONS ON WATSON’S THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTES.—No. II. 
Continued from the July No. 


BEING AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


Havine, in our preceding set of observations, made such remarks 
upon Part I. of the Institutes as the nature of our plan seemed to 
require, we now proceed to another branch of the subject. 

“The divine authority of those writings which are received by 
Christians as a revelation of infallible truth having been established, 
our next step is, seriously and with simplicity of. mind, to examine 
their contents, and to collect from them that ample information on 
religious and moral subjects which they profess to contain, and in 
which it had become necessary that the world should be supernatu- 
rally instructed.” 

For this investigation Mr. Watson was peculiarly well fitted; I 
cannot but think better fitted than for any other. His mind seemed 
to tremble under the pressure of arguments depending upon the sum- 
mation of numerous details, and to seek anxiously for an escape 
into the wide realm of general principle. Here the easiness of his 
air, and the quiet strength with which he travels on through fields 
of beauty and light, indicate that he is at home—in fields of his own. 

Owing to the peculiar qualities of his mind, if I do not misjudge, 
that part of his work which concerns the Being and Attributes of 
God, the brief system of Morals in Part III., and the Essay on 
Church Government, are far its best portions. In the first there 
are few arguments of detail, properly so called ; and on the subjects 
of the second and third, the limits of his work allow him to give only 
general views. 

The same qualities which fitted Mr. Watson for independent in- 
vestigation in this branch of the subject, fitted him also to make pro- 
fitable use of the labors of others. Not the least valuable part of 
his work consists in the introduction which it gives us to the writings 
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of the great and good of by-gone ages. Quotations from these are 
spread skilfully through the Institutes ; and while they give variety 
both to the matter and the manner, they form, under the arranging 
and combining hand of the author, a very consistent whole. 

Our attention in the present article will be confined to subjects 
connected with the two great propositions pointed to at the com- 
mencement—the Being and Attributes of God. 


I. THE BEING OF GOD. 


As the doctrine of the divine existence is “fundamental to the 
whole scheme of duty, promise, and hope, which the books of Scrip- 
ture successively unfold and explain,” it demands our earliest con- 
sideration. . 

An expanded and connected view having been given of the Scrip- 
ture character of God, our author enters at once into the depths of 
the subject, and begins to draw upon the resources of his well-fur- 
nished mind both for argument and illustration. : 

The first particular, perhaps, which will strike the thoughtful 
reader as he proceeds, is the strange fatuity with which philosophers 
and theologues of old sought to develop the idea of a God from the 
elements of human reason. As if the reality of divine revelation 
must be established by proving it unnecessary ;—as though it were 
to be demonstrated that God had revealed himself, by showing that 
we could have discovered him without revelation. 

First, in the order of these attempts, came the doctrine of innate 
ideas ; and the defender of divine truth asserted that the idea of God 
is congenital to the mind of man, and cannot be shaken off. Thus 
it was to be proved that the Scriptures revealed a high and import- 
ant truth, in that they proclaimed to us a doctrine which we could 
not, from our very constitution, fail to know. But stubborn fact 
annihilated the chimera. Men were found who had no such idea, 
and the doctrine disappeared. 

Next appeared the baptized believers in natural religion. These 
did not maintain that the idea of God was born with us, but that the 
capacities born within us could, at the least, find a God in the things 
without us. Fact and reason, however, both overthrew the notion. 
For the fact, the idea never was discovered by man. For the rea- 
son, it does not appear that, without religion, the mind of man could, 
by any means, be brought to such a degree of elevation as even to 
entertain the question. 

The reasoning of Mr. Watson on this point is quite satisfactory. 
There is one remark, however, on which I wish to express my 
doubts. 

It is a remarkable fact, that Moses presents to us the name of 
God without either introduction or peroration; without any prepa- 
ratory argument, or subsequent argumentative illustration. He 
pretends no discovery either for himself or others ; he gives no hint 
that he accounted argument of any necessity. The same remarks 
may be extended, with more or less strength, to the entire sacred 
volume. The historians and the prophets, our Saviour and his 
apostles, argue and illustrate many subjects, but never this; their 
references to the phenomena of nature not being made as to proofs 
of a disputed point, but as to illustrations of a point conceded. 

Vor. [X—January, 1838. 11 
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Why do the sacred Scriptures speak thus? Moses in particular ? 
Mr. Watson’s account seems to me not quite satisfactory. 

“The history,” says Mr. Watson, “which he wrote, affords the 
reason why the introduction of formal proof of the existence of the 
one true God was thought unnecessary. The first man, we are in- 
formed, knew God, not only from his works, but by sensible mani- 
festation and converse ; and when Moses wrote, persons were still 
living who had conversed with those who had conversed with God. 
These divine manifestations were also matters of public notoriety 
among the primitive families of mankind; from them the tradition 
was transmitted to their descendants; and the idea once communi- 
cated, was confirmed by every natural object around them.”—“ It 
continued even after the introduction of idolatry; and has never, 
except among the most ignorant of the heathen, been to this day 
obliterated by polytheistic superstitions.”—“ It would have been tri- 
fling to moot a question which had been so fully determined, and to 
attempt to prove a doctrine universally received.” 

According to this, Moses rested the reception of this great doctrine 
upon the strength of tradition, confirmed by observation. It is, in- 
deed, a very satisfactory account of the reason why he did not at- 
tempt a history of the discovery of the divine existence, and of the 
gradual diffusion of the knowledge of it, to say that it had no disco- 
very, and that it had no gradual diffusion ; but it is no reason at all 
for not laying down the argumentative foundation on which it actu- 
ally rests. 

What must have been the power of the tradition, may be inferred 
from the conduct of the sons of God and the daughters of men; froin 
the building of Babel; from such knowledge as we have of the con- 
dition of Abraham, prior to his call; and from the situation of the 
children of Israel in Egypt. 

How capable they were of observation may be determined in the 
same way. It is to no purpose to affirm that the argument of de- 
sign, from observation, is palpable. Though, in itself, it is so, yet, 
from mental habit, it is precisely the reverse. This hope of convic- 
tion would have failed with the Jews, much more with other nations. 
If they were enlightened by tradition, it was very dimly ; and what 
tradition left obscure, observation couid not illuminate. 

If, then, this can hardly be the basis on which we may suppose 
this matter to rest, what is that basis? I answer, Moses did prove 
both the being and attributes of God. How? one will ask. Ans. 
By godlike operations. Not the creation of the world, &c.; for our 
faith in these rests upon our faith in something else: but the plagues 
of Egypt, the passage of the Red Sea, the thunder of Sinai. He 
showed them God in action, and thereupon ceased, as thinking it 
needless to tell them. God is there when they saw him acting— 
when they heard him thundering. 

Moses narrates facts, and from those facts blazed the doctrine. 
The conclusion — been assisted by what remained of tradi- 
tion, and also by observation, but it was not made by them. He 
showed them the cloud; and when God looked from the cloud, the 
Egyptians, who had never seen, yet knew him so well, that the host 
of them was troubled. 

The traditionary conviction would require, for aught I see, as much 
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illustration as any other; the question not being so much about the 
origin, as about the reasonableness of the notion. But that of which 
I speak was instantaneous, and level to every capacity. The Is- 
raelites did not reason long after they had seen Mount Sinai “ alto- 
gether of a smoke,” ere they recognized the divinity, and desired an 
excuse from his presence. The conviction from this source is broad 
and overwhelming ; so muchso that the difficulty is not to introduce 
it, but to retain it as introduced. It is one of those conclusions 
which, forcing themselves upon the mind without asking consent 
of the will, are very likely not to obtain consent of the will to 
remain. | 

The demonstration was as palpable to others as to the Jews. The 
history, accredited by the whole Jewish nation, vouched for the fact ; 
and the fact stubbornly avouched the doctrine. 

These remarks have a very proper place,.as I think, here. The 
reader, however, is requested to keep them in mind, as the principle 
of them may be of use hereafter. 

For the present let us return to our author. Mr. Watson, having 
disposed of the presumption that man would have been able to raise 
himself to such a degree of civilization and refinement as to elabo- 
rate the idea of a God, recurs to another analogous to it. Could 
man, if already civilized, attain to it? The probability is shown 
that he would not. The principles contained in the quotations from 
Ellis, Hare, and Gleig, (vol. i, p. 300,) seem to be somewhat ques- 
tionable; though the important position is sufficiently established, 
that in any and every case, the true God is beyond the reach of 
merely human discovery. 

Next in order come the arguments, such as we have, for the be- 
ing of God, drawn from the stores of human research ;—our little 
taper of science holding up its head in presence of the sun of reve- 
lation. These arguments are of various kinds; @ priori and @ 
posteriori. 

Those of the former class are set aside by Mr. Watson with quiet 
indifference. Like the categories of Aristotle, having served for a 
time, straight-jacket like, to keep men crazy or to keep crazy men, 
as the reader pleases, they have been carried away in the great 
drag-net of time. May they never return! 

I would fain add here a new term, not by way of increasing per- 
manently the logical nomenclature, but for present use. There isa 
species of argument which I would call abstract. This is of quali- 
ties abstract, or apart from their subjects; of relations apart from 
things related ; of actions abstract from agents. The argument for 
the divine existence, derived from existence in the abstract, i. e., 
apart from the particular things which exist, is a specimen. It is, 
manifestly, a species of the great genus, d posteriori. The name 
may he technical already for aught I know. 

“The first argument, @ posteriori, for the existence of a God, is 
drawn from our own actual existence, and that of other beings 
around us. This, by an obvious error, has sometimes been called 
an argument, @ priori ; but if our existence is made use of to prove 

the existence of a supreme Creator, it is unquestionably an argument 
which proceeds from consequent to antecedent ; from effect to cause. 
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This ancient and obvious demonstration has been placed in different 
views by different writers.” See Mr. Locke, on p. 310.* 

“ The same view is given more copiously, but with great clear- 
ness, by Mr. Howe.” This argument by Mr. Howe is partly that 
which I have called abstract above, and partly inductive. .It is upon 
a sophistical confusion of the two that I wish to remark. 

The simple fact from which the chain proceeds, is this: Things 
exist. There is such a thing as existence. But the argument is 
not, in the first instance, about the things, but about the bare abstract 
existence of the things. We travel to the conclusion thus :— 

1. From existence, simply, we infer the necessity of an eternal 
existence. If there were not such, then something would have come 
to exist without a cause, or would have caused itself, which is absurd. 

2. Thence is the easy transition to the conclusion that some being 
was uncaused, or ever of itself without any cause. 

3. Another step is quite as easy. This wncaused existence must 
be independent. 

All this is remarkably clear. The difficulty is, to find out who 
this eternal, uncaused, independent being is, and that the argument 
cannot tell. Existence being common to all things, for aught the 
demonstration can do, the unknown essence may be matter or mind— 
@ man or a beast. 

Mr. Howe, therefore, sets out, in the next place, to endue this 
discovered entity with life and intelligence. ; 

Says he, “ With equal assurance we add, fifthly, that this eternal 
being is self-active ;” i. e., hath the power of acting in and of itself. 
“ For, either such a being as hath been evinced is of itself active or 
unactive, or hath the power of action of itself or not. If we will say 


* I remark here, more as a matter of curiosity than otherwise, what seems a 
flaw in this argument, as adopted in the text. It proceeds as follows :— 

Every man knows, with absolute certainty, that he himself exists. He knows, 
also, that he did not always exist, but began to be. It is clearly certain to him 
that his existence was caused, and not fortuitous; and was produced by a cause 
adequate to the production. This cause is what we are accustomed to call God. 
The understanding necessary to contrive, and the power necessary to create a 
being compounded of the human soul and body, admit of no limits. 

Observe that sentence, ‘ He knows also that he did not always exist, but began to be.” 
How, I ask, does he know it? Doubtless by consciousness. Turn, then, to the 
chapter on Original Sin, which is chap. xviii. of Part II., and you will find under 
discussion the question whether the human soul is transmitted from father to son, 
or created at the time of birth. 

The author espouses the side of transmission, and makes the following remark : 
“ The philosophical difficulties which have presented themselves to this opinion, 
appear chiefly to have arisen from supposing that consciousness is an essential 
attribute of spirit”—“ which cannot be proved.” See vol. ii, p. 250. If Iam not 
mistaken, there is another passage of like import in another place. 

On this I remark, 1. If, for aught we know, consciousness is not essential, I may 
have existed without consciousness, and therefore eternally, so far as its decision 
is concerned. But, 2. My knowledge of past existence is not a matter of direct 
consciousness. It is my present memory of past consciousness. But I may have 
had consciousness, hitherto, of which I now have no memory. I do not remem- 
ber the consciousnesswf existence which I had when an infant. I may have been 
conscious before birth for aught I now know. Memory cannot contradict the 
su ition of an eternal consciousness. 

do not, indeed, believe human souls eternal a parte ante; but I must have some 
better evidence of their nonexistence than this of consciousness. In truth, I doubt 
whether the position above laid down can in any shape be brought into such an 
argument as the above. We return now to the text. 
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the latter, let it be considered what we say, and to what purpose we 
say it.” 

‘. “We are to weigh what it is we affirm when we speak of an 
eternal, uncaused, independent, necessary being, which is of itself 
totally unactive, or destitute of any active power. If we will say 
there is any such thing, we will confess, when we have called it 
something, it isa very silly, despicable, idle something, and a some- 
thing (if we look upon it alone) as good as nothing.” 

The amount is this:—We. have found something by that former 
argument, and now, lest our something prove to be as good as no- 
thing, we must suppose it something substantial. Lest it prove a 
silly, despicable, idle something, we must account it self-active, and 
call it God. 

A better course would have been to admit the simple fact, which 
is, that this something is nothing ; i. e., nothing to the purpose. That 
the abstract necessity of an eternal existence may be of some logi- 
cal use somewhere, I donotdeny. But it is not a link in this chain. 

Our author, however, finds additional considerations; and the 
second proof in favor of the self-active property of our eternal 
somewhat, is about as follows :—“ Let it, 2. Be considered to what 
purpose they say it. Is it to exclude a necessary, self-active being ? 
But it can signify nothing to that purpose. For such a being they 
will be forced to acknowledge, let them do what they can (besides 
putting out their own eyes) notwithstanding. For why do they ac- 
knowledge any necessary being at all that was ever of itself? Is 
it not because they cannot, otherwise, for their hearts, tell how it 
was ever possible that any thing at all could come into being? But, 
finding that something is, they are compelled to acknowledge that 
something hath ever been, necessarily and of itself. No other 
account could be given how other things came te be.” 

Here, the reader will observe, is an inductive argument from the 
things which exist. The author infers from the world, a world- 
maker, My objection is not to that inference, but to the unwar- 
ranted assumption that that world-maker is the same with the exist- 
ence previously discovered. The sophistry consists simply in this: 
That the being proved in this argument is assumed to be the identi- 
cal one proved in the other argument, and the properties (eternity, 
independence, &c.) found in one way are combined with the proper- 
ties (self-activity, &c.) found in the other way; and the two united 
make one God. But before properties can be combined in this way, 
the essences must be proved. 

But if that argument from the things which exist have any force 
whatever, it does itself evince an eternal uncaused being, and there- 
fore needs not to connect with this argument to make itself complete.* 

The reader will remember that the simple basis on which we built 
was this:— Things exist. From that, having gone on through four 
propositions, the reasoner finds himself suddenly in want of mate- 
rials for another conclusion, that the eternal uncaused something is 
also self-active. How, then, is itdemonstrated that it is self-active ? 

¢ 


* As Mr. W. himself afterward substantially remarks. Commenting on Dr. 
S. Clarke, he says——‘‘ The weight of the proof is tacitly confessed to rest upon the 
argument from effect to cause, which, if admitted, needs no assistance from a more 
abstract course of arguing.” See p. 367, 
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Simply thus. If it were not self-active it would not be qualified for 
the making of a world of such things as exist. My difficulty is, to 
know how he found that the uncaused something did make the 
world; for it and the world-maker are strangely taken to be one 
and the same. And even then the basis of the argument is changed 
from the mere existence of the things to their nature and properties. 

Perhaps, it will be said, there neither is nor can be more than one 
uncaused being. I answer, That neither is nor can be proved with- 
out revelation. For aught mere reason can do, there may be a 
thousand universes and a thousand gods. That there is but one 
maker of the universe which we inhabit is plain enough perhaps ; 
but that that is thé length of our tether, is sufficiently evinced by the 
abortive attempts at demonstration, of which numerous specimens 
are given by Mr. Watson in his second chapter, on the Attributes of 
God. Besides, even the position that there is but one maker of the 
universe which we inhabit, is proved not by the abstract necessity of 
the case, but by the fact that we have no evidence of more than one. 

My conclusion is, that this abstract reasoning is of no value. If 
so, our field of argument is very much narrowed. The forces of 
reason have but one position to make good. That, happily, is safe 
and tenable. It is this: Creation is a contrivance. Being such, it 
must have had a contriver. The contriver must be equal to his 
work. Ifso, omniscient and omnipotent; illimitably active, bound- 
lessly intelligent. 

If, in this case, we have lost in abundance, we have gained in con- 
centration.* And I suppose it must be admitted, that for popular 
conviction—for the illumination of masses—one clear, simple argu- 
ment is worth a host of others which, however conclusive, are yet 
profound and elaborate, and require a lifetime for their comprehen- 
sion. Nay, I doubt not it is in the experience of others, as in my 
own. One argument knocks away another. The understanding 
becomes at last like a beaten highway, where are left the attrition 
and the smoothness of a thousand wheels,—the traceable impression 
of none. 

It would be idle to expatiate upon the various parts of the demon- 
stration of the existence of God, drawn from the orderly frame of 
the universe. ‘That argument is not only conclusive so far as it 
goes, but, in many of its details, obvious. Mr. Watson, however, 
remarks that we cannot build upon it a very settled faith respecting 
some of the divine attributes, though for what it does teach it is in- 
valuable. Is it allowable for me now to specify my own method 
of reasoning? That on which my own conviction rests ? 

In a former number I endeavored to show that the B1BLE Is com- 
PLETE IN ITSELF—complete not only in doctrine and precept, but 
also in evidence; and that, too, while the evidence is external to 
the doctrine: a position which, it seems to me, we are bound to 


* We have lost variety, i. e., in the kind of argument. Weare reduced to but 
one class,—the induction from facts. The particular instances, however, of the 
proof are, as sands upon the sea-shore, innumerable. 

I need not say this is precisely that state of the case which is desirable. The 
argument should be one, because intended for deep, abiding, and universal impres- 
sion. It should be manifold, both for the sake of variety and because intended 
for the illumination of men in all times and places. 
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make good, both for the credit of God and for the credit of man ;— 
both for the honor of Him who requires our faith, and of us who 
render it. 

But what is there said is of no avail, unless we are independent 
for the great doctrine before us. If we must have this doctrine be- 
fore we have the Bible,—if our faith in the Bible rest upon our pre- 
vious faith in this doctrine, then that argument of mine is so far 
powerless. 

But, if I mistake not, a belief in the being of God is accounted a 
necessary preparative to the belief of divine revelation. “In a 
word,” says Paley, “once believe there is a God, and miracles are 
not incredible.” The venerable man upon whose lips I depended 
for early instruction in the formal evidences of Christianity taught 
to the same purpose. 

Now, I go in the other direction. I do not bring the miracle out 
of the Godhead, but the Godhead out of the miracle. Let us try this 
method of educing the doctrine, and see if it lack either of the great 
requisites, simplicity and efficiency. 

At the outset of an argument, we are to suppose ourselves, in pos- 
session of the mere Bible, ignorant of the various proofs of the di- 
vine existence, which may be gathered from external nature. The 
idea of God we have, for it is in the Bible. But it is the idea only. 
The proof we have yet to find. 

In the first place, however, you are to be well assured that the 
want of proof that there is a God, is not proof that there is no God. 
Here is mistake No. I. of infidelity. An unbeliever takes into his 
hand a professed demonstration of the divine existence, and, upon 
a hasty examination, feels no force of conviction. His true posi- 
tion is, the point is not proved. But such men are not prone to stop 
there. They push on to the negative and boldly affirm, There is no 
God ; a lapse of intellect sufficient to justify the inspired writer when 
he says, The fool hath said in his heart, ThereisnoGod. The mind, 
when in a state accordant with the circumstances of the case sup- 
posed, is in equipoise between affirmative and negative. 

In such a state of deliberation, the Biblical account of miracles 
is set before me. Is that account any the less credible because I 
cannot say there is a God? I think not. 

You say I cannot affirm the divine existence in order to substan- 
tiate the miracle. I say, you cannot deny his existence in order to 
invalidate it. 

All that will follow is, that the miracle must rest upon its own 
historic evidence, and that evidence will compel its admission.. The 
miracle will compel an admission of the miracle-worker just as 
truly, and much more forcibly, than the evidences of design in the 
operations of nature. 

It may be asked, however, Are we not more favorably situated 
for the belief of the miracles after an admission of the divine exist- 
ence than we were before? Does not the antecedent conviction 
that there is a God prepare us to acquiesce more readily in the 
belief of supernatural events ? 

I answer, that where the direct proof of any fact is dubious and 
weak, we very properly call in the aid of circumstantial evidence, 
but not otherwise. Should a child, liable to mistake, affirm that he 
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had seen a costly and beautiful watch in the woods of Oregon, we 
would perhaps feel ourselves under a necessity of inquiring into the 
probability of there having been any person there in possession of 
such an article, and also into the possibility of such person’s having 
left his watch in that exposed situation. But should a dozen men 
of honesty, and accustomed to the handling of watches, affirm‘the 
same thing, shall these men also be but the moiety of a hundred who 
were present, seeing and handling the article? I think there would 
be no call for any circumstantial evidence. Dubious evidence of a 
fact will require preliminary proof of the possibility of it ;—clear 
and abundant evidence of the fact is itself proof of the possibility, 
and requires no such extraneous support. 

Now I affirm that the evidence for the miracles of Scripture is 
both clear and abundant ;—that we have the solemn assurance of 
twelve honest and capable men to their reality ; and not only so, 
but that evidence so circumstanced as to imply the tacit concur- 
rence of many thousands. The situation of the testimony is such 
as not merely to justify our saying, Jf there be a God these things 
may be so, but, These things being so, there must be a God. 

This question, however, need not be discussed at length. Much, 
perhaps, may be said on both sides. The following considerations 
seem decisive to myself in favor of the mode of argument which is 
here recommended, not as the only one that is sownd, but as the most 
feasible and efficient. 

Whatever advantage there may be in a preliminary admission of 
this kind, is reciprocal. If it is an advantage to go to revelation 
with the previous conclusion derived from nature, that there is a 
God, there is the same advantage in going with that conviction from 
revelation to nature. The question then is, which is the simpler, 
the more efficient method? Shall we first admit revelation, and, by 
the light of it, interpret nature, or shall we first interpret nature, and 
then proceed, by the aid of that interpretation, to inquire into reve- 
lation? I affirm that the advantage is decidedly in favor of the 
former course. 

Though there may seem to be some disadvantage at the outset, 
forasmuch as we approach revelation without an antecedent admis- 
sion of the divine existence, yet, for the whole field of investigation, 
there is a striking advantage. By this method the whole subject is 
concluded at a stroke. The admission of a single one of the mira- 
culous accounts of Scripture, determines. both that there is a God 
and that he has revealed himself; and that, too, by the simplest 
process of investigation of which the mind is capable. By the other 
method we settle questions (and that but uncertainly) one by one. 
First comes an elaborate inquiry into the divine existence, pursued 
through a series of arguments; each of which, by becoming fami- 
liar, loses somewhat of its force. Next comes the inquiry whether 
God have performed works above the power of nature ; an inquiry 
for which we are now scarcely more prepared than we were before. 
For, whence arises ‘the necessity of that preliminary demonstration 
that there is a God? Is it not that we find ourselves unable to ad- 
mit a suspension of the laws of nature, which we are prone to think 
of necessity invariable? And does not that difficulty remain? Be- 
fore it was, The laws of nature areinvariable. Now itis, God never 
































varies the laws of nature. I say, if that objection stand in the way 
at all, it stands as much in the way now as ever. 

Farther, this method of coming at the truths of Scripture implies 
an acquaintance with nature which most men neither have nor can 
have. Who of the thousands that truly pass from death unto life, 
and become faithful followers of the cross, ever understood the 
argument from design ? 

Besides, the just and full interpretation of nature, without a know- 
ledge of the Being who appointed it, is out of the question. Philo- 
sophically, these same wonderful works—the miracles of Scripture 
themselves—are a part of the phenomena of nature, and are to be 
taken into the account in our attempt at interpretation. They are 
not, indeed, of the phenomena of nature as being the result of natu- 
ral laws, but as showing, if I may so speak, the relative position of 
the laws of nature—as showing that these laws do not constitute the 
ultimate and governing power in nature, but are themselves instru- 
ments of a still higher influence. 

[ will not argue these questions any farther. The reader, how- 
ever, is requested to take the subject into the train of his investiga- 
tions, and if this mode of argumentation be finally approved by other 
and abler minds than that of the writer, the order of ,theological in- 
quiry will be very materially modified. For, manifestly, if this view 
of the subject be correct, then those reasonings which have been 
called demonstrations of the being of God will dwindle down into 
mere illustrative instances of the divine wisdom and power; which, 
indeed, render faith easy and steadfast, but suffice not to create it. 
In this there will be at least one advantage. We will turn our eyes 
from nature up to nature’s God, and ere we reach his seat—the 
scene of his full and unclouded manifestation—there will be less 
temptation to halt by the way. 

I observe of this form of the argument, 1. That it is in the Bible. 
God’s book alone is worthy to herald God’s being. If our faith in 
that have a foundation out of the record, we seem to me to be so 
far unfortunate. 2. Itissimple. No one can stagger through want 
of apprehension. The marvellous work had a marvellous woRK- 
MAN. ‘That is palpable. 3. Because it is simple, and also single, 
it is efficient. Throw it out; every man will read and understand ; 
having understood, he will never forget it; he will tell it to others, 
and all men will read it together. W. M. B. 


Arr. VL—EXTRACT FROM THE TWENTY-FIRST REPORT OF 
THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


“Tue history of this society, from year to year, is necessarily 
marked by a sameness-of general character ; and yet its successive 
portions are often very different in their details and prospective 
plans. The book for whose diffusion. this organization was made, 
though infinitely surpassing all other books, is ever the same. As 
to matter, it admits of no alteration or enlargement, and ministers 
nothing to a love of novelty. Yet this book is to be prepared and 
Vor. [X.—January, 1838. 12 


Extract from Report of the American Bible Society. 89 
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90 Extract from Report of the American Bible Society. 


circulated in different forms and different tongues ; to be distributed 
in our own and foreign countries, among friends and foes; to be . 
sold and furnished gratuitously, and this through a great variety of 
affiliated branches and local agencies. Toveffect all this, means to 
a large amount are to be procured, disbursed, and a careful account 
rendered. The field over which the society’s operations are ex- 
tended has now become large; embracing not only our own land, 
but portions of Europe, Asia, Africa, China, and several islands of 
the sea. The claims of the various sections of this wide field are 
very different at different periods. This is true both at home and 
abroad. For a season, some of the auxiliaries stand in needy as- 
sistance. Eventually their condition is changed, and they can lend 
aid to others. Some are, for a time, absorbed in the work of sup- 
plying their own destitute families with the Bible; at another time 
they are engaged in furnishing the same blessing to youth and chil- 
dren, to seamen, boatmen, and emigrants; and at another are in- 
clined to appropriate nearly all their income toward distribution 
abroad. At the various foreign mission stations where the Scrip- 
tures are published, much aid is required at one period, and compa- 
ratively little at another. These circumstances, and others which 
might be named, require in your Board constant vigilance, and fre- 
quently a change of plan and effort; and give a diversified charac- 
ter to the details of their annual proceedings. The labors during 
the year now closed have, in some particulars, been very different 
from those of the preceding year. Then, there seemed to be an 
extensive demand for aid in publishing the Scriptures in foreign 
countries. Large sums were consequently sought and remitted for 
that purpose. During the year under review, comparatively little 
exertion has been made for the foreign field, but more for the supply 
of our own country. Many of the auxiliaries have been wholly 
engaged in this important work, and thus a large number of Bibles 
and 'T'estaments have been put in circulation within our own bounds. 
The same work is to be prosecuted the ensuing year, and new claims 
have also to be presented from the foreign field, as subsequent details 
will show. ; 

“Tn looking over the events of the past year, one of the first to be 
noticed is the demise of a worthy vice-president, the late Rosert 
Rauston, Esq., of Philadelphia. This gentleman had long been 
known as the friend and promoter of Bible societies. From the 
formation of the society in his own city in 1806, to the time of his 
decease, he was its devoted treasurer; and that without remunera- 
tion, farther than the consciousness of having served in the best of 
causes. Since the death of Mr. Ralston, the managers have, with 
great unanimity, elected four other persons to the same office, viz. : 
His Excellency Rospert P. Dunuap, Governor of Maine; the Hon. 
Joun M‘Lean, of Ohio, Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; the Hon. Jessz L. Houman, Judge of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in Indiana ; and the Hon. Cuartes CoTEsworTHx Pinck- 
ney, of South Carolina. These distinguished individuals, though 
connected with four different religious denominations, are all the 
devoted friends of the same Bible cause, and disposed to exert their 
influence in furnishing its blessings to every family and nation.” 
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Art. VIIL—RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN: 


A Sermon delivered before the Oneida Annual Conference, Sept. 3d, 1837, 
BY ELIAS BOWEN. 

“Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old, he will not 
depart from it,” Prov. xxii, 6. 

Tus passage contains both a duty and a promise; the one en- 
couraging the other. ‘The duty here enjoined consists in the proper 
training of children: the promise, in the permanent benefits annexed 
to such a course. We shall, first, consider the duty enjoined; 
secondly, the promise by which it is encouraged. 

I. First, then, we are to censider the duty here enjoined; which 
consists in the proper training of children, or the bringing them up 
in the way they should go. 

1. There are many parents, even among professors of religion, 
who bring up their children, not in the way they should go, but in 
the way they would go; regarding the will of the child as the govern- 
ing rule of his conduct. In this case, however, the parents do not 
govern their children, but the children their parents ; reducing them 
not merely to the condition of servants, but to that of slaves. And 
the humbled parents in this degraded state usually put in requisition 
all their resources to gratify the peevishness, the pride, the ambi- 
tion, the avarice of their children; for they must not be crossed in 
any event, whatever may be the consequence. It is well known, 
likewise, that children of this description, accustomed to bear rule 
at home, aspire to the same pre-eminence abroad, especially when 
at school; where, impatient of restraint, they never fail to manifest 
a spirit of insubordination and misrule. And as those whose pro- 
vince it\is to govern do not feel at liberty to yield their authority, a 
quarrel consequently ensues, which the parents, the obsequious 
allies of their ruined offspring, are sure to espouse; thereby sup- 
porting their children in crime, and bringing themselves into dis- 
grace. There are others who bring up their children, not in the 
way they should go, but in the way they do go; i.e., in the way 
usually pursued by young people; for, in this case, the prevailing 
custom is to be the standard of their behavior. Hence, because it 

is fashionable, they must attend the party,—the dancing school,— 
the theatre. They must learn music, painting, and poetry. They 
must dash out in all the pride of personal embellishment; exhibit- 
ing all these qualifications, however needless, or even hurtful, which 
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are calculated to attract the giddy world. Should the above asso- 
ciation seem to disparage the fine arts, we beg leave to say that 
such is not our intention; only so far as they are substituted for the 
more solid branches of education, or even for religion itself. 

But the duty enjoined in our text consists in bringing up our chil- 
dren, not in the way they would or do go, but in the way they should 
go; i.e.,in the way of righteousness—the way of life and salva- 
tion. St. Paul says on this point, “ Ye fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath; but bring them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord.” From which it appears, that we are not only to teach 
our children the elements and rules of good behavior, but that we 
are to train them up in the principles and duties of true religion. 
It is admitted we cannot change their hearts, or save their souls 
by our own power; but, surely, we are able to see that they observe 
the means of grace; abstaining from all outward sin, as profane 
swearing, breaking the holy Sabbath, and the various habits of in- 
temperance on the one hand; while they attend to all the outward 
duties of religion, as reading the Scriptures, going to church, and 
offering prayer to God, on the other. And if we oblige them to use 
the “form of godliness,” beginning with their infancy, they will 
scarcely fail, in a single instance, to enjoy “the power ;” for there 
is a vital connection between the means of grace, and the ends for 
which they were instituted. 

2. But a question arises here—“ Is the duty we are considering 
practicable? Can we bring up our children in the way they should 
go?” It is certain there are very few brought up in this way; and 
it generally turns out that delinquent parents, unwilling to bear the 
blame themselves, contrive to throw it on God, by saying, “ He has 
withheld from us the requisite qualifications for the proper training 
of our children. We have neither time nor talents; neither wisdom, 
patience, nor influence for the undertaking.” But this excuse for 
neglecting a plain duty is nothing else than the blasphemy of the 
slothful servant—“ Lord, I knew thee, that thou art a hard man; 
reaping where thou hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast 
‘not strewed.” As many, however, have taken sanctuary under 
their supposed incapacity to bring up their children aright, it seems 
important to remark, that the practicability of a duty is implied in 
its very nature, since a command on the part of God necessarily 
presupposes a capacity on our part to obey; while no performance 
above our capacity can be regarded as a duty. As, therefore, the 
proper training of children is viewed in the light of duty, it must, of 
course, be perfectly practicable. Besides, we would inquire whether 
it seems likely that our heavenly Father would place us “under 
tutors and governors,” during our minority, who are incapable of 
training us up in a proper manner? ‘The bare supposition would 
do great injustice even to an earthly parent, with all his imperfec- 
tions: how, then, can it be imputed to Him who is infinitely “holy, 
just, and good !” 

It is acknowledged, however, that with irreligious parents the pro- 
per training of children is impossible. And yet, strange as it may 
seem, their inability rather increases than lessens their guilt; for, 
while it is voluntary, and therefore can never absolve them from 
the obligation of bringing up their children as required, it involves 
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the additional delinquency of neglecting their own salvation. The 
fact is, we need only maintain. the character of genuine Christians 
in order to be capable of training up our children preperly ; there- 
fore we can all bring them up in this way, for we can all maintain 
the character of genuine Christians. 

3. The first principle to be observed in the proper training of 
children, is good government ; in which the will of the parent is made 
the rule of the child’s conduct. It may seem too arbitrary with 
many; but nothing is more certain, than that authority is the foun- 
dation of all improvement. Let this be wantingin a state or nation, 
and do you think such a nation would be likely to make much im- 
provement in the science of political economy? Could we look for 
her to make any advancement in wealth, in reputation, in power? 
Or would she, through crime and ignorance, be sure to lose all 
means of self-preservation, and fall an easy prey to some foreign 
enemy, or sink in the vortex of self-destruction? Let there be no 
authority in a school or seminary of learning, and what improve- 
ment would the pupil be likely to make in his studies, however com- 
petent his preceptor may be in other respects? And if there be no 
authority in a family, how is it possible the children should be train- 
ed up in the way they should go? If they respect not our autho- 
rity, neither will they respect our instruction, our example, our 
feelings. Nay, they will treat our religious devotions with criminal 
indifference, if not with the most shameful contempt! And after 
they shall have wounded our affections, “pierced us through with 
many sorrows,” and overwhelmed us with ten thousand mortifica- 
tions, they will “bring down our gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave.” 

The truth is, parents are to their children, when young, in the 
place of God. Hence he has clothed them with supreme authority ; 
placing their children in absolute subjection to their will, on the one 
hand, and charging them with the duty of enforcing that subjection 
on the other. The absolute subjection of children to the will of 
their parents, is clearly enjoined in many passages of Scripture, par- 
ticularly the following :—“ Children, obey your parents in the Lord; 
for this is right. Honor thy father and mother, (which is the first 
commandment with promise,) that it may be well with thee, and 
thou mayest live long on the earth.” Children, obey your parents 
in all things; for this is well pleasing unto the Lord.” Filial obe- 
dience, as here set forth, is, first, universal in its extent; for the 
apostle says, “ Children, obey your parents in all things.” Second- 
ly, it is pious in its nature; for the apostle says again, “ This is 
right ; this is well pleasing wnto the Lord.” From which it appears, 
that as children are capable of no other obedience in early life, so 
this is all God requires at their hands; as being sufficient, of itself, 
to give them a religious character or constitute them practical Chris- 
tians, and entitle them to all those blessings of the gospel covenant 
of which they are capable. Hence it is that the obedience of chil- 
dren coming to riper years does not change its naturein more direct- 
ly assuming the forms of piety, but merely takes in a higher object ; 
which transition is quite natural and easy. If, then, to obey our 
parents in childhood is to obey God, what vast importance is stamped 
upon filial obedience! And what amazing interest should parents 
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feel, in training up their offspring under the influence of such a prin- 
ciple! Thirdly, the obedience which children are required to render 
their parents Is seen to be of the last importance, at least in God’s 
account, as it “is the first commandment with promise ;”—the first 
duty, both in order of time and in point of importance, to which a 
gracious promise has been annexed by way of encouragement. But 
we have said, that while children are placed in absolute subjection 
to the will of their parents on the one hand, the parents are charged 
with the duty of enforcing that subjection on the other. This will 
appear from the following quotations, viz.: ‘“ Chasten thy son while 
there is hope, and let not thy soul spare for his crying.”—“ He that 
spareth the rod, hateth his son; but he that loveth him, chasteneth 
him betimes.” In the phrase, “ Let not thy soul spare for his cry- 
ing,” the wise man must be understood to say, in effect, Do not suffer 
thy sympathy to triumph over thy judgment when the child begins 
to cry; and then exchange the rod, as many do, for flattery, decep- 
tion, or a promised reward. In the last-mentioned text he teaches 
a doctrine the very reverse of what is commonly held; for, while 
many ascribe the unbounded indulgence of children to love, and the 
correction of them to hatred, cruelty, and the want of “natural 
affection,’ Solomon says, “He that spareth the rod hateth his 
son; but he that loveth him, chasteneth betimes.” And I would ask, 
Who can be supposed to love his child most: he that saves him by 
timely correction, or he that ruins him, soul and body, for ever, by 
indulgence ? 

To perceive that the want of authority in parents is repugnant to 
the will of God, destructive to their children, and a source of great 
trouble to themselves, we need only read the affecting account which 
is given of Eli in the first book of Samuel, concerning the manage- 
ment of his family. From this account it appears that Eli, hearing 
his sons were disorderly and wicked, said unto them, “ Why do ye 
such things? for I hear of your evil dealings by all this people. 
Nay, my sons, for it is no good report that I hear.” In the estima- 
tion of most parents, no one is required to go beyond the example 
of Eli; and there are many, it is to be feared, who fall far behind 
him, for he was not only sorry for the wickedness of his children, 
but he gave them good counsel also; and even went so far as to re- 
primand them with some degree of explicitness. Still, this was not 
enough, as we learn in the sequel; where “the Lord said unto 
Samuel, Behold, I will do a thing in Israel at which both the ears 
of every one that heareth it shalltingle. Inthat day I will perform 
against Eli all things which I have spoken concerning his house: 
when I begin, I will also make an end. For I have told him that 
I will judge his house for ever, for the iniquity which he knoweth; 
because his sons made themselves vile and he restrained them not. 
And, therefore, I have sworn unto the house of Eli, that the iniquity 
of Eli’s house shall not be purged with sacrifice nor offering for 
ever.” We see here that God required Eli to restrain his children 
from evil, not mérely by counsel, admonition, entreaty, and the 
like, but by authority. And it is certain he requires the same of all 
parents, whom he holds responsible for the due exercise of that 
authority with which he has invested them, partly for domestic, but 
chiefly for religious purposes. There are nota few, itis well known, 
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who attribute their want of parental authority to incapacity, the un- 
common obstinacy of their children, or the embarrassing peculiarity 
of their circumstances: thereby laying tne blame on God, as if he 
had rendered impracticable a duty required in his own word ; or on 
their children, who, if particularly obstinate, have been made so by 
themselves. But this effort to throw the blame on others will doubt- 
less recoil on their own heads with fearful consequence in the day 
of final retribution ; when the blood of those children they have tole- 
rated in vice shall be found in their skirts; and they shall receive, 
at the hand of their righteous Judge, “the things done in the body !” 

With these views of parental authority, many, 1 am aware, will 
be extremely shocked ; as if they were utterly irreconcilable with 
every dictate of humanity. And yet, however startling they may 
appear in the eyes of some, they are not only consistent with the 
most gentle treatment of our children, but are indispensably neces- 
sary to such treatment. This is, indeed, with me, a main considera- 
tion in favor of that authority for which I so earnestly contend, 
since I feel a very tender sympathy for children, especially my 
own; and would be among the last to advocate a frequent use of 
the rod. Nor will this ever be found necessary, if, in the first place, 
it be applied seasonably ; i. e., “ betimes,” as Solomon expresses it ; 
or by the time our children are a year old, according to Wesley. 
And, in the second place, effectually ; i. e., so as to attain the end 
proposed, viz., the entire subjugation of the child’s will. For, the 
more peremptory our authority, the less occasion will there be for 
punishment ; as children, properly governed, will seldom violate the 
instructions of their parents. As there is danger, however, of fall- 
ing into an error on either hand, in regard to the correction of our 
children, it is important to observe that the true medium lies between 
the extremes, so common in the world, of too many stripes on the 
one hand, and none at all on the other. 

But many parents, neglecting all other means for the proper train- 
ing of their children, rely on authority alone; as if this were suffi- 
cient of itself. And these, generally speaking, are for ever beating 
their children, either for some real or supposed offence: at one time 
for doing wrong, without teaching them how to avoid it; and again 
for not doing right, without informing them in what right consists. 
It is plain, however, that such a course, while it is at variance with 
the apostle’s direction—“ Fathers, provoke not your children to an- 
ger, lest they be discouraged,”—is every way calculated to break 
the child’s spirit, and harden him in a total disregard of all autho- 
rity, human and divine. And it is equally plain, that a course of 
this nature is not the use, but the abuse of authority; since he who 
carries every point by prerogative is neither a parent nor a gover- 
nor, but a tyrant. ; 

4. We have said, to be sure, that authority is the first principle of 
family religion, but it is not the last. For, notwithstanding no other 
means will avail any thing without authority, yet this in no wise 
supersedes the use of other means. The truth is, a just authority is 
to be regarded as the foundation, on which we are required to build 
a regular course of instruction. For, as our children will receive 
no lessons of instruction in the absence of authority, so neither will 
they be rendered either virtuous or happy by authority, without 
tnstruction. 
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Perhaps the course of instruction to be given our children is no- 
where described more explicitly than by Moses, where he says, 
“These words which I command thee this day shall be in thine 
heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine hand, and they 
shall be as frontlets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write them 
upon the posts of thy house, and on thy gates.” 

The plan of instruction here set forth is systematic, habitual, and 
practical. First, it is a regular, systematic course, and does not 
consist in desultory, incoherent lessons; for, by “these words,” Mo- 
ses evidently means “ all the words of this life ;’—the whole moral 
law—the sum of all true religion, which he had just recapitulated ; 
and must be understood as enjoining it upon all parents to teach 
their children regularly the Holy Scriptures, as embracing all that 
is to be known, believed, or taught on the subject of human redemp- 
tion; affording them, at the same time, as they are able, all those 
helps which are to be derived from commentaries, catechisms, ser- 
mon books, Sabbath schools, public preaching, and, above all, private 
instruction. 

The instruction given our children is, secondly, to be habitual ; 
for Moses goes on to say, “ These words, &c., shall be in thine 
heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children,” 
i. e., with steady application; “and shalt talk of them,” not inciden- 
tally—not merely when they are dying, or thou art about to be 
called away thyself, to see them no more until the judgment of the 
great day,—but “when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thow liest down, and when thou risest 
up.” Thou shalt mingle thy lessons of instructions with the ordi- 
nary concerns of life, the affairs of every day; taking advantage of 
every circumstance to train thy children for the skies. But alas! 
alas! how many parents belonging to the church, instead of teach- 
ing their children the way to heaven by a regular plan—a plan of 
daily use, and far less to be neglected than that of a professional or 
business man,—how many, I say, instead of teaching their children 
habitually as above required, either teach them not at all, or teach 
them, at least by their own miserable example, to neglect, if not 
despise, the duties of a holy life! O! how many there are who sel- 
dom, if ever, speak to their children on the subject of their soul’s sal- 
vation, and consequently know nothing of their .views and feelings, 
perhaps little of their behavior, concerning the things of God! It 
might be thought uncharitable to insinuate that they care as little as 
they know; and yet we can hardly view the matter in any other 
light. ‘The Lord have mercy upon them, and bring them into a bet- 
ter state; lest they be “ weighed in the balance and found wanting,” 
when their “ souls shall be required of them !” 

It appears, in the third place, that parental instruction is required 
to be practical ; as nothing less than this is implied in the following 
direction, viz.: “ Thou shalt bind them, (the words which I command 
thee, &c.,) for a sign upon thy hand;” i. e., all thow doest shall be 
done to the glory of God. ‘ And they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes ;” i. c., thy countenance, aspect, deportment, shall be such 
as becomes the Christian character. “And thou shalt write them 
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upon the posts of thy house, and on thy gates;” i. e., all thy purposes, 
interests, and transactions shall be sanctified and governed by the 
word of inspiration. 

II. Having now considered the duty of training up children in the 
way God requires, we shall proceed, secondly, to illustrate the pro- 
mise by which it is encouraged. 

1. And, first, it appears from the connection which God has esta- 
blished between the duty and benefits of properly training up chil- 
dren, that our character, whether physical, intellectual, or moral, 
depends almost wholly on education. 

In regard to the body, we know that it is either large or small, 
strong or weak, sound or sickly, according to the climate, food, and 
exercise by which it has beenformed. Dr. Clarke says, that “ Lre- 
land is the only country where the common people live on potatoes; 
and it is the only country, in modern times, which produces giants.” 
And we need not be told that our forefathers, in America, were 
much more athletic, healthy, and long-lived than we, their posterity, 
for this simple reason: that they were more industrious in their 
habits, and temperate in their mode of living. 

The mind is still more affected by education than the body ; and 
is either right or wrong, refined or vulgar, copious or contracted, as 
our education has predominated in favor of one or other of these 
features. It is hence that those who have risen to eminence in the 
world might trace their elevation, in general, to the mental culture 
bestowed upon them in early life; and not paleoquentis to the faith- 
ful training of a pious mother. 

But while education (by which we mean the entire treatment of 
children and youth) affects the intellectual character more than the 
physical, it exerts a still greater influence upon the moral character 
than the intellectual. Of this we shall be very sensible by contrast- 
ing the heathen with the Christian world; the irreligious part of 
community with the pure church of Christ; those children who have 
been “trained up in the way they should go,” with those whose reli- 
gious education has been neglected. The influence of parents over 
their children is such, being little less than absolute, that if they were 
all perfect Christians, as they should be, bringing up their children 
in “the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” little else would be 
necessary to eradicate sin from the world, and establish the univer- 
sal reign of Messiah. In such a case, sin being destroyed in the bud, 
there would scarcely be an immoral person, perhaps not an irreli- 
gious one upon earth; but “all would know the Lord, from the least 
to the greatest.” And now, dear parents, seeing the character and 
destiny of your offspring are so far confided to your determination, 
I beg of you to consider whether you will bring them to heaven by 
a religious education, or leave them to perish everlastingly i in their 
sins, through your neglect ? 

2. The reason why those who are “trained up in the way they 
should go” seldom if ever forsake it is, that this training grows into 
a confirmed habit; the force of which, you know, is prodigious, 
whether it be exerted in a good ora bad cause. Evil habits are 
seldom cured: good habits are seldom abandoned. The force of 
evil habits is clearly set forth by the Prophet Jeremiah, where he 
says, “Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? 
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then may ye also do good that are accustomed to do evil.” And, 
indeed, we have often had occasion to observe with what difficulty. 
the habitual offender is reclaimed. We have seen the tears and-en- 
treaties of kind friends, the pains and penalties of a broken law, the 
promises ana threatenings of God’s eternal word, employed upon 
him in vain! And even the consideration of right and wrong, of life 
and death, of heaven and hell, has interposed but an ineffectual bar- 
rier to his mad career! On the other hand, we have been struck 
with the force of good habits. St. Paul, speaking of those who had 
become the habitual servants of God—those who were confirmed in 
the principles and duties of a holy life, exclaims, ‘ Who shall sepa- 
rate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is 
written, For thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are count- 
ed as sheep for theslaughter. Nay, inallthese things we are more 
than conquerors, through him that loved us. For I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor pow- 
ers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” On this point, also, our 
text speaks volumes. And from all that has been said, we are 
doubtless prepared to receive, with its full force, that promissory 
declaration— When he is old he will not depart from it.” I say 
promissory, for though it be not a promise in form, it is so in fact to 
all intents and purposes ; since the grace of God to assist in the pro- 
per training of children, and to crown the undertaking with success, 
is most clearly implied. 

Some, it is true, have appeared to fall away whose piety had be- 
come habitual; but, generally speaking, there is great reason to 
believe it was only in appearance. For, when you come to examine 
the apostate, it will be found, almost uniformly, that he fell a prey 
to some evil habit, or “easily besetting sin,” from which he was 
never wholly free, at least for any length of time ; and, consequent- 
ly, he had never acquired the character of an habitual Christian. 
The habit of true piety being formed, its practice becomes easy, as 
many are able to testify ; insomuch that it would be altogether more 
difficult to forsake, than to pursue the way of righteousness. Indeed, 
a man of habitual piety, having been “trained up in the way he 
should go” from early infancy, is almost as sure of heaven as if he 
were there. 

3. But though the promise in our text depends on a religious edu- 
cation, so far as the means are concerned, yet, like all other pro- 
mises in the Bible, it depends efficiently on the favor of God. Ac- 
cordingly our Saviour says, “ Without me ye can do nothing.” And 
David likewise, “Except the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it: except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” And also St. Paul, “I have planted, Apollos 
watered ; but God giveth the increase. So, then, neither is he that 
planteth any thirfg, neither he that watereth; but God that giveth 
the increase.” Our helplessness, however, can be no cause of dis- 
couragement, since we are allowed to depend on Him with whom 
“all things are possible.” If we “lack wisdom,” or any other quali- 
fication to bring up our families aright, we have only to “ask of 
God, who giveth to all men liberally, and it shall be given.” The 
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great Parent of us all will surely teach us our duty as parents, and 
enable us to discharge it with good effect, if, while we use the ap- 
pointed means, we humbly rely upon his promised aid. Yes, if we 
look to the wise for wisdom, and to the strong for strength, He will 
both assist us in the blessed work of forming our children for glory, 
and reward us a thousand-fold for our “labor of love.” He will 
reward a praying Hannah, consecrating her children to God from 
their birth, witha Samuel. He will reward a mother Eunice, and a 
grandmother Lois, teaching their offspring the Holy Scriptures from 
their childhood, with a Timothy. And he will reward a Susannah 
Wesley, training up her numerous family under the most wholesome 
discipline, with a prodigy among the great, and good, and useful. 
Or, if our children should net gain much distinction in the world, 
their bare continuance “in the way they should go” would, of itself, 
be an infinite compensation for any expense we may have been at 
in giving them a religious education. Yes, the compensation would 
be infinite, and therefore cannot be fully estimated. Nevertheless, 
{ must be allowed to glance at it by saying, that the world never 
saw any thing to compare with a Christian family, in whose dwell- 
ing the spirit of love for ever reigns, uniting them to God and to each 
other; and from whose altar the incense of prayer continually as- 
cends, morning and evening, before the Lord. It is here the father, 
as a patriarch, sits upon his throne, and sways an absolute but mild 
sceptre; and, as a priest likewise, offers his daily sacrifice and gives 
instruction. It is here the mother is “a help-meet” in the Lord, 
guiding her family aright, and “looking well to the ways of her 
household.” And it is here, also, that the “children are like olive- 
plants round about their table.” Or, as Solomon has it, “Our sons 
are as plants, grown up in their youth; and our daughters as cor- 
ner-stones, polished after the similitude of a palace.” This is a 
habitation you would love to visit; for you must feel yourself very 
much at home in a family where all things put on the aspect of 
friendship, contentment, and prosperity. Nor can it be otherwise 
than that angels should delight, in shining groups, to hover round a 
family so much resembling their own order. And we have a thou- 
sand infallible proofs that the Deity himself looks down with compla- 
cency upon a family who constitute a “ church” in themselves. 

But, to conclude, if we would be the instruments of saving our 
children, by “training them up in the way they should go,” we must 
first be Christians ourselves, as we have already seen; secondly, 
we must exercise the authority with which God has invested us as 
parents, especially for religious purposes; thirdly, we must give 
them, “line upon line, and precept upon precept,” the same as in 


‘teaching them to read, or fitting them for the ordinary business of 


life; and, fourthly, it is indispensably necessary that we enforce our 
instructions by the influence of example; both in “ abstaining from 
all appearance of evil,” and doing “those things which are right in 
the sight of the Lord.” Particularly should we avoid the practice 
of those who are saints abroad and devils athome. For, if we must 
be ill-natured, impatient, or fretful at all, (though we deny the ne- 
cessity of such dispositions,) let it, by all means, be away from home, 
where we have less influence, and consequently shall do less harm; 
and never in the presence of our families, who would be greatly 
injured if not wholly ruined by such indulgence. 
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Finally, to “train up our children in the way they should go,” will 
make it pleasant living with them ; as they will be an honor to them- 
selves, to their parents, and to their God. And also it will be plea- 
sant leaving them at death; for, relying upon the divine assurance, 
that having been “trained up in the way they should go they will 
not depart from it,” we shall be entirely consoled with the prospect 
of meeting them again in heaven, where the ties of grace and affec- 
tion which shall have united us together on earth, as a Christian 
family, will become indissoluble; and all the tender endearments, 
so cordially reciprocated in time, shall be renewed and consummated 
in eternity. 





For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 


Art. VIIL—THE EXISTENCE AND FALL OF SATAN AND HIS 
ANGELS. 


BY J. H. YOUNG, OF THE BALTIMORE ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 


Messrs. Ep1rors,—The principal outlines of the following sketch 
of the existence of evil spirits, their primeval state, the place of their 
probation, the cause and nature of their fall, their present condition, 
and their future destination, were published in the Christian Advo- 
cate and Journal in the spring of 1835. At the head of that com- 
munication the editor made the following observation :—“ We give 
this article because the subject of itis by no means a mere specula- 
tive point in theology, and because the writer appears to have be- 
stowed close attention to it. If his theory be defective, whoever 
will point out its defects will render an important service to the 
Christian public.” 

There are few subjects of the same importance in the great scheme 
of Christianity, and of the same degree of revelation, I have studied 
with more care and interest than the following. And this has been 
done, not because I am fond of speculations, or desire to be wise 
above that which is written, or wish to be the author of innovations 
in the different systems of divinity composed by men, but because 
the common opinion of theologians on the circumstances connected 
with the existence of fallen angels has not been entirely satisfactory 
to my mind; and has not appeared consistent with the discoveries 
of science, and the plain meaning of the Holy Scriptures. And as 
no person has yet seen proper to expose the defects of this theory, 
I feel encouraged to send you my views, at length, for insertion in 
the Magazine and Review ;—especially as the article in the Advo- 
cate was crowded into the limits of a single column ;—trusting it will 
meet the approbation of the editors, and contain nothing contrary to 
common sense and the pure word of God. 


“On nature’s Alps I stand, 
And see a thousand firmaments beneath! 
A,thousand systems as a thousand grains ! 
* * * * * * 
How can man’s curious spirit not inquire, 
What are the natives of those distant worlds, 
Where mortals, untranslated, never stray’d ?” 

Night Thoughts. 


“Were I seriously to attribute two tenets to the great deceiver, it would be 
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these:—Ist. There is no devil. Qdly. The never-dying worm will die, and the 
unquenchable fire will be quenched.” 
5 Life of Dr. A, Clarke. Letter lo Mrs. Wilkinson. 


The Bible is a revelation of the divine will. The several books 
of which it is composed were written by the persons whose names 
they bear as their authors, or to whom they have been generally 
attributed, in all ages, from the time they were first published to the 
present day; these books are, therefore, genuine. Of this, had we 
no other arguments, the testimony of the early friends of Christian- 
ity, and the concessions of its enemies, are sufficient proof. But 
there is far more evidence that the books of Scripture are the pro- 
ductions of their commonly-reputed authors, than there is that the 
Iliad and Odyssey were written by Homer, or the Metamorphoses 
by Ovid, or the Aineid by Virgil, or De Natura Rerum by Lucre- 
tius. Yet, notwithstanding the vast amount of convincing evidence 
bearing directly on the genuineness of the inspired writings, the Bible 
is, nevertheless, rejected as spurious by modern infidels ; while the 
above books, and others of a very doubtful origin, they at once re- 
ceive as the works of those to whom they have been ascribed by the 
common consent of the learned! Men, frequently, in opinions as 
well as in their moral conduct, strain out a gnat and swallow a camel. 
This is often done by the advocates of infidelity. 

But the Oid and New Testaments contain also a correct repre- 
sentation of facts and events as they actually transpired, and this 
makes them authentic. These facts and events, moreover, were 
indited by the writers under the immediate influence and superintend- 
ence of the Holy Spirit; and the Bible is, therefore, divinely authen- 
tic. Of this there is so much evidence, external, internal, and col- 
lateral, as it has been divided by Mr. Watson and others, that it is 
truly astonishing there should be a single infidel in the world. _ And 
this can only be accounted for by the native depravity of the human 
heart, which, before conversion, is at enmity with God; and by the 
fact that there are few unbelievers who ever read the Bible at all, 
or carefully examine the different criterions by which its divine ori- 
gin may be fairly tested ; and fewer still who read it with candid and 
unprejudiced minds, or pray earnestly for the light and direction of 
the Holy Spirit, by whom it was dictated, and whose agency is still 
necessary to make it effectual in the salvation of the soul. 

Were all to pursue the commendable course followed by Lord 
Littleton and Gilbert West, or by the noble Bereans, who searched 
the Scriptures daily to see whether these things were so, they would 
not only soon discover the truth, but become the strenuous advo- 
cates of the same religious system they formerly rejected. But, 
instead of seeking mental illumination in the broad daylight of Chris- 
tianity, they grope for it in the dark midnight of infidelity. Instead 
of drinking at/the stream of life, that gushes forth, in all its freshness 
and purity, from the great fountain of inspiration, they hew out to 
themselves broken cisterns that can hold no water, or strive to 
quench their thirst at the stagnant pool of unsanctified philosophy. 

The Bible, to be believed and beloved, must be read and studied ; 
and to be instrumental in saving the soul from sin and death, the 
truth must be applied to the heart by the Spirit of God. Without 
this application, if his mind is not too deeply prejudiced by precon- 
ceived opinions, a man may indeed become acquainted with the the- 
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ory of true religion, and this is important; but he must necessarily 
remain a stranger to its blessed experience. 


Now, whatever doctrines the Scriptures teach, provided they do 


not contradict our reason, it is our duty to believe, whether we can 
comprehend them or not. The point first to be determined is, Is the 
Bible the word of God? If it is, its contents are the truth, and no- 
thing but the truth; and however mysterious it may appear to usin 
some places, and utterly incomprehensible in others, we are never- 
theless to believe its doctrines, to obey its precepts, to claim its 
promises, and to fear its threatenings. 

The truths of the sacred volume are not rejected by men, gene- 
rally, because they cannot understand them, though this is often the 
alleged reason; but because they come in direct contact with pre- 
viously formed notions, or systems of faith, and a sinful course of 
conduct. Thisis the case with the existence and fall of evil spirits, 
the points which form the principal subject of this article. Some 
persons refuse to credit the plain declarations of God’s word in re- 
ference to the doctrine of fallen. angels, not because it is a mystery 
merely, but because they are Universalists, and to believe it would 
be inconsistent with their scheme of speculations; or Materialisis, 
who think, like the ancient Sadducees, that there is no such thing as 
spirit in the whole range of being; or because they have no dispo- 
sition to resist Satan, that he may flee from them, or draw nigh to 
God that he may draw nigh to them. 

In this day of “ old wives’ fables, and oppositions of science falsely 
so called,” it is quite a common thing with many, in some parts of 
the country, to deny the existence of Satan, and ridicule the very 
idea of a devil! While, at the same time, they can also reject the 
being of the great First Cause, though the heavens declare his glo- 
ry, and the firmament showeth his handy-work! They can believe 
that the peerless grandeur of the universe is the production of chance, 
though chance, in their day, has not yet succeeded in forming a sin- 
gle blade of grass! They can deny the fall of man, though all the 
natural, physical, and moral evil in the world is fully in proof of the 
doctrine! They can teach that there is no more efficacy in the 
death of Christ to take away sin than in that of animal victims; 
though there are thousands whose hallowed lips are ready to ex- 
claim, and their upright walk corroborates the declaration, “ In him 
we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sin!” 
And they can make light of the doctrine of future punishment, while 
the “damnation of hell” is portrayed by inspiration in colors so fear- 
ful, that it could not be more horribly represented if black could be 
written on black! 

It is thought by many, that to believe in the existence of Satan is 
quite unimportant; seeing the subject, in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, is but incidentally introduced, and not expressly taught as 
something to be positively credited by us. They believe, therefore, 
that to receive the doctrine can do us no good, and to reject it can 
do us no injury. Sut this is a serious error. The Bible is plain 
and pointed in this matter ; for, while it is admitted that some things 
in connection with the fall of evil spirits are shrouded in darkness, 
it is also asserted that there are few doctrines more clearly taught 
therein than the one now under consideration. 

And it is not a merely speculative point in Christian divinity. It 
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is closely interwoven with the fall of man, with the atonement of 
Christ, with his miracles, with the conduct of individuals, the provi- 
dence of God, the agency of the Holy Spirit, and the day of judg- 
ment. It is, therefore, one of the cardinal points in the compass of 
Christianity ; and to receive or reject it may not only greatly influ- 
ence our other religious opinions on those subjects with which this 
is so intimately united, but also the dispositions of the heart, and the 
actions of life. 

If I deny the existence of Satan, will I not likewise naturally deny 
the certainty of future punishment? And if this is done, do I not 
lay aside one of the most impressive motives to obedience found in 
the gospel? Will I be as careful to guard my heart, watch against 
his suggestions, and overcome his temptations? Will Il apply to God 
for the shield of faith, wherewith may be quenched all the fiery darts 
of the wicked one? Or pray to be made strong in the Lord, and in 
the power of his might, against this formidable adversary of the 
human race? <A simple answer to these questions will at once 
show its importance. 

The folly and danger of those individuals against whose infidelity 
these remarks are made, are truly surprising. ‘To persuade men to 
believe that the great archfiend, of whom they have thought, and 
heard, and read so much, has really no being at all, is one of the 
“depths of Satan.” ‘lhe ferocious tiger was never more certain 
of his prey when he had fastened his deadly fangs in his victim’s 
vitals, than the prince of darkness is, going about as a roaring lion, 
of the person who obstinately denies his existence. Is the man who 
stands upon the brink of some tremendous precipice not in the most 
imminent danger, by taking another step, of instant death? yet he 
fancies the whole is a vast plain, and there is no precipice at hand. 
The perilous situation of the devil-denier is a parallel case. He 
stands upon the verge of the bottomless pit, but thinks it does not 
exist, save in human creeds and the figurative language of the Bible; 
which, as he supposes, is without signification. 

The old serpent lies coiled up in his soul, or closely entwined 
around the fibres of his heart; while the rank poison, oozing from 
the fatal tooth which has deeply fixed itself in the seat of life, is ra- 
pidly spreading through his whole system; and yet, with all the 
apparent composure of a philosopher, by a single act of his mind, 
he annihilates the very being of an evil spirit! 

The mariner reposes in imagined security. A dark cloud arises in 
the distant horizon, and spreads in fearful blackness over the great deep. 
The lightnings flash in the storm; the loud thunder utters its voice, 


‘‘ Responsive to the ocean’s troubled grow] ;” 


but he folds his arms, refuses to take in his sails, says there is a clear 
sky, a smooth sea, and a fair breeze; but the next moment he is 
wrecked, and sinks to the bottom. So with the unhappy skeptic. 
He dreams of peace and safety when an enemy is at hand ; and sud- 
den destruction cometh upon him, as a thief in the night. 

Dr. C., of , Pa. was a gentleman of considerable mental 
attainments, and had an extensive practice in his profession; but, 
unfortunately, in early life he imbibed deistical principles. At length, 
however, he received correct views of Christianity, and embraced 
religion by faith in Jesus Christ. But he soon lost this blessing, and 
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for several years lived in a backslidden state. It pleased the Lord 
to reclaim him again, during a revival of religion in his neighborhood. 
He lived in the enjoyment of the restored favor of God for some 
time, and to all appearance fully met the requirements of the gos- 
pel. When I travelled the circuit, in the bounds of which he resided, 
I was informed by his class-leader that he had again become skep- 
tical in his opinions. I visited him. He rejected the existence of 
fallen angels, and of future punishment. We conversed on the sub- 
ject freely for several hours; and he was finally told that he was 
denying the truth of an important doctrine, to his own certain destruc- 
tion. Hethought differently. In afew months from the date of this 
interview he died very suddenly. After his death, it was found that 
he had been guilty of scandalous sensual indulgences, and, as is ge- 
nerally supposed, of suicide by taking poison! Satan may trans- 
form himself into an angel of light; and, when he undergoes that 
deceitful transformation, while his interference is seldom observed 
until he has accomplished his object, his victory is but the more fatal 
to his miserable victim. 

The principal reason the doctor gave for his unbelief is contained 
in tre following laconic remark :—“ I cannot conceive how an infi- 
nitely holy God could create so wicked a being as Satan; nor how 
sin or Satan could enter so pure a place as heaven.” 

Now, while the scheme which is to be laid down presently in this 
brief essay obviates a part of the difficulty in this common objection 
to the doctrine of evil spirits,—if, indeed, it may be called a difiiculty,— 
it may here be observed, that the Maker of all things, visible and _in- 
visible, created Satan a holy angel; and he made himself a devil by 
transgressing a positive precept. 

But to the point. The theory on this subject shall be plainly 
stated, and briefly illustrated, in the twelve following propositions. 

Ist Proposition. God, the great arbiter of the universe, of his own good 
pleasure created myriads of holy, spiritual, intelligent beings, called 
angels, or messengers, as the word signifies,—a term more expressive 
of office than of nature,—before the creation of the solar system. 

This proposition has different parts. (1.) That the Supreme Being 
is the creator of angels. Of this there can be no doubt. Every 
thing, from the least atom of matter to the entire extent of nature, 
owes its existence to him. And, as he made of one blood all the 
nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth, so beings of a higher 
order than the sons of Adam, though still necessarily finite in their 
capacities, were also formed by the same almighty hand. 

(2.) That these angels were created before the formation of the 
world. Milton, in his Paradise Lost, represents them as having 
existed for a great length of time before the earth was made; and 
although he may be right in this opinion, which was also entertained 
by several of the ancient fathers, and is, too, by many eminent wri- 
ters of modern times, yet, in general, he is to be read and followed 
as a poet, and not asa divine. Nothing certain is found on this par- 
ticular in the Screptures, and these should be our only guide, as the 
whole doctrine is one of pure revelation; but as Satan made use of 
a beast of the field in the seduction of our first parents, in Eden, it is 
evident he was a devil before the occurrence of that fatal event. 

The “ Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said, Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth, when the morn- 
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ing stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy ?” 
Job xxxviii, 1, 4,7. If we understand this language as referring to 
the angels, who are sometimes called the sons of God, then there is 
positive proof that they existed before the commencement of time; 
for they were present to witness the august ceremonies at the crea- 
tion and dedication of the world as the habitation of man, and to sing 
to the praise of their Maker, “ All that he has made is very good !” 

(3.) That these angels were numerous. This also is involved in 
obscurity, for their number cannot be correctly ascertained from the 
Bible. Christ said to Peter, Matt. xxvi, 53, “ Thinkest thou that I 
cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall presently give me more 
than twelve legions of angels?” This, following the Roman legion, 
which is generally thought to have been about six thousand, would 
have brought to his assistance, had he needed them, seventy-two 
thousand invisible defenders. A single individual, in the days of 
the incarnation, however the opinion may be ridiculed by some, was 
possessed by a legion of evil spirits at once. In Gen. xxxii, 2, the 
angels are called “ God’s host ;” in 1 Kings xxii, 19, the “host of 
heaven ;” and in Luke ii, 13, the “ heavenly host.” These terms are 
expressive of number, as well as of strength and glory. In Psalm 
Ixviii, 17, it is said, “ The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even 
thousands of angels ;” i. e., twenty thousand thousand, or twenty 
millions. And St. Paul, in Heb. xii, 22, speaks of an “ innumerable 
company of angels.” Allowing them to be but as numerous as the 
inhabitants of the earth; estimating these inhabitants at 800,000,000 
as existing at once ; the earth to continue only 6006 years, and each 
generation to pass away every thirty-three years, the whole number 
of human beings at the day of judgment would be 145,600,000,000. 
But it is probable, as they “excel in strength,” so they likewise 
exceed in numbers, the sons of men. 

(4.) That these beings were holy, intelligent, and spiritual. The 
first is evident, from the fact that they came forth from God; and 
that those who remained faithful in their allegiance to their sove- 
reign are now standing in the presence of him who is holiness itself. 
The second needs no proof. And it will not be of great importance 
to hold that they were entirely immaterial in their nature. Perhaps 
there is no absolutely spiritual being in existence besides the one of 
whom it is said ‘God is a spirit.” The soul after death, and all 
other, commonly called purely spiritual beings, may have an exceed- 
ingly refined material vehicle in which to dwell, and through which 
to move and act. 

If there is a pure spirit in existence, then you can either say of 
that spirit that it is here or there; i. e., you can give it a positive and 
definite location, or you cannot. If you cannot, then a thing may 
exist somewhere and yet be nowhere, which is an absurdity ; and if 
you can give it this location, perfectly separate from matter, then it 
may evidently be a given distance from another object, say another 
spirit, and you thus invest it with extension, one of the acknowledged 
properties of matter, and it consequently ceases to be pure spirit. 
For, take three objects and place them a certain distance, in a straight 
line, from each other, and you can correctly ascertain, not only the 
exact distance between the first and second, and the second and 
third, but also the size of the one in the centre. 

Vout. [X.—January, 1838. 14 
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St. Paul, in Heb. i, 7, quoting the one hundred and fourth Psalm, 
says that God “ maketh his angels spirits, and his ministers a flame 
of fire.’ From this he argues the superiority of Christ, who is the 
only begotten Son, to angels. ‘Fhis verse is rendered by some, who 
are not over orthodox in their sentiments, “He maketh winds his 
messengers, and flames of fire his ministers.” It is true, the word 
“angel” means “ messenger,” and “ spirit” may be rendered “breath” 
or “ wind ;” but the translation and criticism of these persons are 
contemptible. The apostle is proving that Jesus Christ, as the Son 
of God, is superior to angels; but if the above rendering be admit- 
ted, then he proves that the Saviour was superior to “ winds” and 
“fire !? What reasoning for an apostle ! 

But even this text, taking the authorized version for our guide, 
does not teach clearly that angels are pure spirits. ‘The scope and 
design of the writer compel us to understand the latter part of the 
verse of angels, as well as the former; and thus interpreted, these 
heavenly beings are “ flames of fire” as well as “ spirits.’ And one 
part of this passage cannot be taken as an exegesis of the other. 
Spirit is not fire, or, if it be, it is not immaterial; and fire is not 
spirit, unless it can be shown that fire is not material. 

The only consistent interpretation that can be given of this scrip- 
ture, when St. Paul’s reasoning is considered, is the following, though 
it may be new :—Ethereal or electric fire is the refined habitation or 
casket, in which the spiritual part of angelic nature—the treasure— 
dwells. The Lord thus makes his angels spirits, and, at the same 
time, flames of fire. 

Let not the above remarks be thought heterodox on this point. 
They are not given as a matured opinion, but merely thrown out as 
a passing thought on a difficult subject. For what is certainly known 
to the contrary, matter may possess some of the properties of spirit, 
and spirit some of the qualities of matter.* 

2d Proposition. They were placed on probation, and were, there- 
Sore, able to stand, yet free to fall. 

The infinite perfections of the divine character, the principles of 
His moral government, and the present condition of good and bad 
angels, are all in direct proof of this proposition. 

God is a being of unyielding justice, and of boundless goodness ; 
and as such he could not, consistently with this character, call into 
existence angels, or any other rational creatures, and punish them 
for crimes they could not avoid committing, or reward them for acts 
of obedience which were as necessary as the revolutions of a planet. 
The Judge of all the earth, and of all accountable beings in the uni- 
verse, will do right. For though among men, under the existing 
state of things, the strict justice and: goodness of God are seen, or 


* The reader will perceive from the following extract, taken from the Works 
of the Rev. Robert Hall, vol. iii, p. 36, that the writer is not alone in the opinion, 
though he is not decided on the subject, that angels are not absolutely spiritual in 
their essence. 

‘From their fagsels} being called spirits, it is not necessary to conclude that 
they have no body, no materia] frame at all. To be entirely immaterial is pro- 
bably peculiar to the Father of spirits, to. whom we cannot attribute a body with- 
out impiety, and involving ourselves in absurdities. "When the term spirit is em- 
ployed to denote the angelic nature, it is most natural to take it in a lower sense, 
to denote their exemption from those gross and earthly bodies which the inhabit- 
ants of this world possess.” 
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displayed but in part, the time will conie when the righteous shall 
be properly rewarded in heaven, and the wicked condignly punished 
in hell, according to the nature of their actions while upon earth. 
And the very facts that God cannot do wrong, flowing from the in- 
herent rectitude of his nature ; that he governs moral agents on prin- 
ciples of infinite equity ; and that some of the angels have continued 
in their primitive glory and happiness while others have fallen into 
sin and misery, and are now enduring the just penalty of the divine 
law, are sufficient evidence that these messengers of the deity, now 
alluded to, were originally placed on trial, had a rule given them for 
the regulation of their conduct, were acquainted with this rule, had 
motives to obedience set before them, were endued with power to 
conform to its requirements, and were likewise at perfect liberty to 
violate its precepts. 

3d Proposition. Their place of residence was one, or more, of the 
many worlds which move in the regions of space, and compose the vast 
empire of God. 

This third feature of the present scheme, connected as it is with the 
cause of their fall, forms the principal mark of difference between 
it and the old system. The reader will therefore receive with patience, 
and weigh with Christian candor, the remarks on this proposition, 
which will be more extended than those on either of the other eleven. 

There are few opinions on any subject of importance which have 
so universally obtained among men in all ages, and of all religious 
denominations, as the one that heaven was the probationary place 
of fallen angels; that they were created there, had there a precept 
given them to keep, sinned there, and were thence sent to the regions 
of darkness. T'o quote authorities to prove this assertion would be 
to quote perhaps every writer who has given his view of this subject 
to the world. The writer of this article has read it in at least thirty 
different eminent authors; and he may well wish for a gray head, 
therefore, and every thing else that can give weight and influence to 
a man’s opinion. However, what he lacks in age, he will endeavor 
to supply by Scripture and reason. Take the following, from Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, as a specimen of the ideas entertained by men 
on this subject :— 

‘** What cause 

Moved our grand parents in that happy state 
Favor’d of heaven so highly, to fall off 

From their Creator, and transgress his will, 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides ? 
Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? 
Th’ infernal serpent, he it was, whose guile, 
Stirr’d up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time Azs pride 
Had cast him out from heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels ; by whose aid aspiring 

o set himself in glory ’bove his peers, 

He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 

If he opposed: and with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God 
Raised impious war in heaven, and battle proud, 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty power 
Hurl’d headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 

To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy th’ Omnipotent to arms.”~-Book First. 
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Now, when it is remembered that there is not a single verse in the whole Bible 
to prove, either directly or indirectly, that heaven was the first habitation of evil 
spirits, it is truly remarkable that many have nevertheless believed this doctrine; 
and have taught it with as much confidence as though the Scriptures contained it 
on almost every page! How necessary it is to examine the foundation of our 
faith, and to credit a matter, not because our forefathers did so before us, or be- 
cause it is in strict conformity with a universal tradition, or because antiquity has 
marked its features with a venerable aspect; but because it is found in the sacred 
volume, and agrees with human reason. 

I can account for the reception of this opinion only in two ways: 1. It is but a 
few years, comparatively, since the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, inhabited by 
intelligent beings, gained any advocates among the lovers of wisdom. Philoso- 
phers have thought, in past ages, that while the starry heavens revolve around it, 
the earth itself is stationary, and the centre of the universe! And this opinion is 
entertained still by those who think, if the world on which they stand were to turn 
around, they would fall off! 

But this view of the visible creation has been completely exploded since the 
Newtonian system of astronomy has made so wide an inroad on the philosophical 
theories of a contrary character. And, indeed, the doctrines of Sir Isaac existed 
in embryo in the system of Pythagoras, a Greek philosopher, who flourished five 
hundred and thirty years before Christ, and fifty years after Thales, the Milesian, 
who first taught astronomy in Europe. It was adopted and published by Coper- 
nicus, a Polander, in 1530; and perfected afterward by the great Newton, who 
also discovered the universal law of attraction or gravitation, that governs the 
fall of a grain of sand, and the motions of the heavenly bodies. Men have, there- 
fore, thought, that as there is no other world in existence besides this we occupy, 
and the glorious residence of the Holy One of Israel; and as the angels were not 
in possession of the earth, they must necessarily have had their place in heaven. 

Pi Two or three passages of Scripture, that appear to favor it, may also account 
for this idea. But these passages have nothing to do with the residence of angels. 
The first is in the tenth chapter of Luke: ‘I beheld Satan as lightning fall trom 
heaven.” This isa mere figure of speech, to represent the rapidity and publicity 
of the enemy’s overthrow. The figure, moreover, finely expresses the fact. The 
gospel of Christ, in the days of the apostles, spread with astonishing speed among 
the dark nations of the earth; and the effects of its influence were so apparent, 
that they could not but be noticed by the most inattentive observer. 

There are three kinds of heaven, or three different heavens, mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. The first is the region of atmospheric air; hence we read of the birds, the 
winds, the clouds, and the lightnings of heaven. The second is the region of the 
stars; these are therefore called the stars of heaven. And the third is the place 
where the Lord has, what is so emphatically called in the Bibie, “his throne ;” 
where he shows forth his glory in the face of Jesus Christ; where the angels are 
at present, and which the righteous will inherit after the resurrection. It is of 
the first of these that Christ is speaking. The text may, therefore, be thus under- 
stood: “I beheld Satan fall as rapidly and publicly as lightning falleth from the 
aerial heavens.” 

The second passage is in Job; it is generally quoted thus: ‘‘ He chargeth the 
angels with folly, and the heavens are not pure in his sight.” But the two parts 
of this passage are not thus connected in the book of Job; nor are they even found 
in the same chapter. They are nevertheless adduced by some who hold that Sa- 
tan was cast out of heaven, proper, to prove that God charged him with folly when 
he sinned in that holy place; and that the purity of Jehovah’s residence was soil- 
ed by his heinous offence. But let us read the above in its connection. In Job 
iv, 18, isthe following: “ Behold, He put no trust in his servants; and his angels 
he chargeth with folly.” In the margin is this rendering: ‘‘ Nor in His angels 
in whom he put light.” This great difference between the text and the margin 
at once shows the difficulty of this verse. If we, however, understand it of the 
fall of angels, itis plain enough. Those spirits who sinned He charged with 
fclly, and in them he puts no trust. But even this is doubtful. 

The other member of the verse is in the fifteenth chapter: ‘“‘ Behold, He put- 
teth no trust in his saints; yea, the heavens are not clean in his sight.” This is 
in the present tense. Andif heaven had been defiled,—but the idea is absurd,— 
the glorious Inhabitant of eternity, as it is his temple, would have purified it 
again. Nothing is holy in comparison with God. He is of purer eyes than to 
look upon sin, or behold iniquity. 

The third passage that appears to favor the opinion now under examination, is 
in the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah: ‘‘ How art thou fallen from heaven, O Luci- 
fer, son of the morning!” This is commonly interpreted to refer exclusively to 
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“the spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience.” But such an 
interpretation is so absurd, and is so manifestly wresting Scripture from its con- 
text, that it is almost “‘ an iniquity to be punished by the judges.” Those who give 
it this meaning, design to prove by it two things: first, that Satan was once in 
heaven; and, secondly, that pride was the cause of his downfall. Now, if it had 
reference to the great enemy of man at all, they might with propriety bring in this 
verse to prove their opinions; but, unhappily for the cause they wish to support, 
the prophet intends no such application i his sublime prediction. 

his appears clearly from what is said in the fourth verse: “‘ Thou shalt take 
up this proverb,” or taunting speech, as in the margin, “ against the king of Baby- 
lon,” &c., and not against Satan; and in the latter part of the twelfth verse, the 
first of which is given above, ‘‘ How art thou cut down to the ground, which did 
weaken the nations!” "Who “ weakened the nations” before his sad fall from the 
place of his eminence? Satan? Nay, verily, but Nebuchadnezzar, the proud 
monarch, who said of the imperial city, ‘Is not this great Babylon, that I have 
built for the house of the kingdom by the might of my power, and for the honor 
of my majesty ?” Or Belshazzar, the sacrilegious wretch, who “drank wine” 
out of ‘‘ the golden vessels that were taken out of the temple of the house of God 
which was at Jerusalem,” and who “ praised the gods of gold and silver?” Of 
one of these individuals the prophet is speaking. 

Dr. A. Clarke argues that Isaiah could not have alluded to Satan, from the fact 
that the name given to him, “ Lucifer,” which signifies bringer of light, is so 
very inexpressive of his character. But this reasoning is not sound, for the king 
of Babylon was almost as wicked as the Prince of darkness himself; and it 
would, therefore, be equally eg agp to him. The prophet’s language is 
highly figurative. The haughty rulerof Assyria, seated on his *‘ kingly throne,” 
arrayed in, and surrounded with, all the grandeur of royal dignity, is represent- 
ed as the morning sun, rising in the greatness of his strength to run his daily 
race; but before he has gained his place of meridian glory, his brightness is 
extinguished, and he sinks into oblivion! 

These passages, then, fail to confirm the opinion that Satan was in heaven before 
he perpetrated the offence for which he was so fearfully punished. And, besides 
these, there is, perhaps, not another in the Old and New Testaments adduced in 
ined of this opinion by its advocates, that alludes, even the most remotely, to the 

octrine against which these observations have been ventured. 

The third proposition, which is the one now under consideration, is not contra- 
dicted by a single sentence in the whole Bible, when properly explained. It is 
also reasonable, and agrees with the recent discoveries of astronomical science. 

It is now generally admitted by the learned, and especially by those who are 
best acquainted with the science of astronomy, that the innumerable worlds re- 
volving in boundless space are inhabited by intelligent beings. ‘These worlds, 
it is known, though differing from each other in their appearance, their magni- 
tudes, and their relative distances, are governed by the same laws in every part 
of the universe, have the same orbicular form, and subserve the same wise and 
benevolent purposes. And it cannot be supposed, without the greatest absurdity, 
that the uncounted systems of worlds which perform their various revolutions at 
such an inconceivable distance from human observation that the most stupendous 
of their number, though exceeding in bulk more than a million of planets such 
as we dwell upon, appears in the calm hour of evening as a little twinkling star, 
scarcely visible to the naked eye, should be entirely uninhabited. The ideaisa 
reflection on the infinite wisdom of the great Creator. 

If it is, says my antagonist, then it is also a reflection on his wisdom that there 
are many parts of the earth which are uninhabited, and were never inhabited by 
any body. This isdoubted. Those portions of the globe alluded to are not only, 
in many cases, possessed by irrational animals, but they may all have been occu- 
pied by the antediluvians; and the whole world may have been habitable before 
the fall. But the inference is not a just deduction from the premises, and it does 
not in the least affect my position. The point is not, Are there some parts of the 
world inaccessible to human beings? but, Was the earth, as a whole, made to be 
inhabited ? Of this there can be no doubt. 

As, therefore, to construct a house with a garret and cellar, which cannot be 
occupied as dwelling-places by the inmates, but answer subordinate objects, is no 
evidence of the builder’s folly; so, likewise, the present condition of different 
mountainous and barren portions of the earth is no reflection on the wisdom of 
the divine Architect. 

The earth was made for man; and all other planetary worlds were doubtless 
made for their respective inhabitants. 

This doctrine, however, has given rise among infidels to an objection against 
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the love of God, and the supernatural interference which, Christians say, are 
manifested in the plan of redemption, and ina particular providence. It is said, 
as there are so many inhabited worlds in existence, and some of them much larger 
and more magnificent than the earth, we cannot reasonably suppose that God would 
so carefully superintend the affairs of men as to notice the minutest concerns of 
an individual; and that he would regard man in his low estate in so intense a 
manner, as to give his only begotten Son to die as an atonement for his sins. 

But there is no plausibility in this objection. I would be reasoning in the same 
way were I to say, Because a man has a numerous family, therefore he is natu- 
rally and reasonably negligent of his youngest child! But is this the fact in the 
case? Is not that child always the “ little darling?’ And notwithstanding the 
number and glory of other worlds, and the character of their inhabitants, .“‘ the 
earth is” also ‘‘ the Lord’s,” and man is still the darling of heaven! For, though 
the unfortunate spirits who abode not in the truth were greater in ruin than the 
favored pair of Eden after their lamentable fall, yet the blessed Redeemer ‘‘ taketh 
not hold on angels, but on the seed of Abraham taketh he hold,” Heb. ii, 16, in 
the margin. 

But it may again be said, If they were spirits, how could they dwell on a mate- 
rial world? It is not fully granted that they were absolutely spiritual in their 
essence, or altogether unconnected with matter; but, waiving this, I will answer 
the question, if it is worth answering, by asking another: How do good angels, 
and the spirits of the righteous dead, allowing them to be immaterial, dwell in 
the paradise of God ? for heaven is not merely a state of intellectual enjoyments, 
but a located place of happiness. Or, how can bad and good angels follow, and 
dwell with, the children of men? for, while the former tempt men to evil, the 
latter are ministering spirits to those who are heirs of salvation. 

The writer, therefore, concludes that Satan and his angels were never in hea- 
ven, but had their place of trial, as man has. his, on one of the glorious orbs which 
form the extensive empire of the universe, in the centre of which is the seat of 
supreme government. And he draws this conclusion, the unfounded opinions of 
men, and the dreams of poets to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But, to obviate the difficulty existing in the minds of some that no wickedness 
of any kind could possibly enter “ the rest that remaineth for the people of God,” 
allowing heaven to have been the original place of residence of fallen angels, sin, 
being a wilful transgression of a known law, and not a huge, uncouth monster, 
as the strange talk of some men would lead us to suppose, could have been commit- 
ted by them then, while on probation, as readily as in any other part of the universe. 
God, being everywhere equally present, is everywhere equally holy; and wher- 
ever a moral agent exists on trial, it necessarily follows, that there by him the law 
given may be violated, he punished, and God still be infinitely just and holy. 

4th Proposition. The world wpon which they were placed was what is called in 
the New Testament “ their own habitation ;” and in this they had “‘ their first estate.” 

St. Jude, in the sixth verse of his epistle, has the following language: “ And 
the angels which kept not their first estate, but left their own habitation, he hath 
reserved in everlasting chains under darkness, unto the judgment of the great 
day.” “ Their first estate,” Tyv éavtwr apyny, is yt rendered in the mar- 
gin of the Polyglott Bible, “ Their own principality.” This is evidently differ- 
ent in its meaning from the other phrase, ’AAAd arodirévtag 76 ’idtov oixnTHpLor, 
“ But left their own habitation ;” or, ‘‘ Relinquished the proper habitation, or 
dwelling-place.” The one refers to their official standing, and the other to their 
place of residence. They lost the first by forsaking the second. 

If their own habitation was heaven, did they leave it? Was their departure 
from that abode of happiness a voluntary act of theirown? If they sinned in 
heaven, were they not cast down to hell, and compelled to leave the presence of 
their Sovereign? But St. Jude plainly declares that they ‘deft 2 ;” teaching us 
clearly that the act was unconstrained by any superior power, and perfectly free. 

Again, if heaven was that habitation,—and heaven is the most glorious place 
in existence, because it is the immediate residence of the Lord of hosts,—what 

ssible motive could they have had to leave their native home? And would 
fotiae of their supposed wisdom and intelligence act without motive, and parti- 
eularly in that situation? It will answer no purpose here to say with some, that 
there are various “mansions,” or houses in on and that they left some of 
these of inferior, for others of greater glory. It will be difficult to prove that there 
are any houses there at all. Such phraseology as this, ‘In my Father’s house 
are many mansions,” is certainly used in Scripture; but by this is generally un- 
derstood that there are degrees of blessedness in heaven ; a doctrine that is found- 
ed on the quantum of mind men are naturally endowed with, the quantum of 
grace they receive from above, and the improvements they make in this life. 
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And it will be equally unavailable to say that the expression in Jude, quoted 
above, refers to different grades of honor conferred on them, or to different titles, 
or official stations, or degrees of happiness. The words “left their own habita- 
tion,” can never be so interpreted without the most palpable perversion of language. 

5th Proposition. These angels, thus situated, being either purely immaterial es- 
Sences, or possessing a spiritual corporiety,—if this term may be used,—such as the 
translated bodies of Enoch and Elijah, or the glorified humanity of Jesus, or, if pos- 
sible, even still more refined, had tt in their power to leave the world on which they 
were placed at their own pleasure. 

This follows from the very constitution of their being, and from the liberty of 
choice — to them by their Creator. The bare fact that the angels of God 
can, and actually do, visit the world in which we live, and that fallen angels have 
also this power still, though their faculties have coubtless been greatly impaired 
through the commission of sin, is a sufficient proof of this position. 

It is exceedingly probable that the human body of a believer after the resurrec- 
tion, powerful and spiritual as it then will be, when the outward man shall have 
become the servant of the soul, as this is now the slave of the former, will be able 
to move with a greater rapidity than the light of the sun, though that travels at 
the rate of more than twelve millions of milesin a minute! Light is but a natu- 
ral body; and if this is capable of moving with such astonishing velocity, how 
much more accelerated may be the movements of a spiritual body! 

The Prophet Daniel bowed the knee in prayer before God. The length of his 
prayer is not recorded; but if he said no more than that which is found in the 
ninth chapter of his prophecy, he could have been engaged thus but a few minutes. 
Yet, at the commencement of his supplication, the Angel Gabriel was commis- 
sioned to “ fly swiftly” to this servant of God, and give him “skill and under- 
standing ;” and before the seer had concluded his petition, the heavenly messenger 
touched him “ about the time of the evening vblation,” Dan. ix, 20-23. 

Here, then, is an instance of angelic speed. It is presumed the reader will not 
condemn, on this subject, a curious calculation. Allowing that the angel’s place 
of residence was distant from our world but double the number of English miles 
between the earth and one of the satellites of Herschel,—which, at the greatest 
distance, is 1,919,659,079 miles,—the length of his journey would have been 
3,839,318,158; or three thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine millions, three 
hundred and eighteen thousand, one hundred and fifty-eight miles! And, allow- 
ing that he was engaged thirty minutes in his passage to the earth, he would have 
travelled at the rate of 127,977,271 miles ina minute! Compared with this, what 
are forty miles an hour in a steam-car? They are but as the tedious crawl of 
the snail, that 


“‘ Drags its slow length along,” 


to the swiftness of the vivid lightning. " 

Let no one fancy the above to be an absurdity, or a mere speculation, without 
first reflecting on its reasonableness. 

6th Proposition. ‘They were commanded by their Creator to remain a certain 
length of time in this “ habitation,” as our first parents in Eden were to abstain from 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil; and this was the particular 
commandment given them to keep. 

All intelligent beings, throughout the whole extent of creation, are under the 
spirit of the moral law. This law, though divided into different commandments, 
may be embraced, substantially, within the limits of two simple precepts. The 
first is, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God supremely ; and the second, Thou shalt 
love thy fellow-creature as thyself. This law of love was, no doubt, as deeply 
impressed on the minds of angels as it was written in the heart of our great pro- 
genitor; but as Adam had what is called a gaye precept given to him,—a pre- 
cept that rested solely on the will of his Maker, having no reason assigned for its 
enactment but that will alone,—so likewise had Satan, before his overthrow, a 
commandment of the same kind laid down for his obedience. 

In the one case it was said, ‘‘ Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou 
shalt not eat, for in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” And in 
the other, as may be supposed, for no inspired historian has given us the exact 
language, ‘“‘ Thy own habitation thou shalt not leave, for in the day thou leavest 
it thou shalt surely die.” The one is as reasonable as the other. 

And if the inhabitants of some distant planet had no more knowledge of the fall 
of man than we have of that of angels, they would perhaps think it as strange 
that he should have been punished for tasting the fruit of a certain tree, as some 
persons may think it absurd that Satan should have been punished for leaving the 
world on which he was placed. God had a sovereign right to his obedience; and 
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it is not important what that obedience required, provided he had power to meet 
the requirement. 

7th Proposition. At the close of their probation they were to be taken to heaven, 
as the final reward of their faithfulness. , 

How Jong a time elapsed from their creation, or entrance on their trial state, 
until they were put in possession of heavenly felicity and glory, is not revealed to 
us in the Bible; nor is the knowledge of this essential to the truth of this propo- 
sition. The same difficulty is found in connection with the case of our first pa- 
rents. No person can say, with unerring certainty, that they were ten days or ten 
months in the garden before they sinned, or how long they were prohibited from 
eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge; yet this ignorance of the length of 
their faithfulness, and of the duration of their probation, does not in the least affect 
the main question of their punishment in consequence of transgression, or of their 
reward in a happy immortality as the fruit of their perseverance in well doing. 

It is worthy of observation, and it will materially strengthen this part of the sub- 
ject, that as before their sin, whatever that was, the fallen angels are never spoken 
of in the Scriptures as having been in heaven at all; so the good angels are now 
everywhere represented in the Bible as actually in possession of heaven as their 
dwelling-place.. Let the following passages suffice as evidence of this remark : 
‘“‘ And there appeared an angel unto him from heaven, strengthening him,” Luke 
xxii, 43. ‘‘ But of that day and hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels of 
heaven, but my Father only,” Matt. xxiv, 36. See also Matt. xviii, 10. The 
book of Revelation is full of this language. 

Heaven may be considered as the centre of the universe, and the whole creation 
as performing the revolutions of its different systems around it. Whether Adam 
would have been taken to that place if he had not partaken of the forbidden fruit, 
or whether he would have been confined in immortality in the earthly Paradise, 
is an undetermined point. This, however, is certain, that all who have suitable 
qualifications, legal and moral, for the enjoyment of celestial society, and die in 
the possession of these qualifications, will inherit eternal life at the right hand of 
God. Heaven will be their reward; and that likewise, it is the opinion of the 
writer, was the recompense granted by the Lord to the “angels that excel in 
strength, that do his commandments, hearkening to the voice of his word.” 

8th Proposition. Some of them with a superior at their head, now called Satan, 
or the Devil, by way of eminence, wilfully left this “ habitation,” or world, in search 
of one more glorious,—for one star differeth in glory, in splendor, in magnitude, 

rom another star,—and thus transgressed the express commandment of the Lord. 

This proposition introduces more particularly the cause of their fall, or the sin 
of which they were guilty; and for which they were punished with a loss of their 
former greatness, and an infliction of the most dreadful misery. The reader is 
probably aware that different opinions have been entertained of the first sin com- 
mitted by the angels who fell. Twoor three of these shall be mentioned. 

Milton supposes the infinite Father thus to have addressed the angelic host 
when he brought forth his only begotten Son :— ‘ 


“Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 
Thrones, dominions, princedoms, virtues, powers ! 
Hear my decree, which unrevoked shall stand. 
This day I have begot whom I declare 
My only Son, and on this holy hill 
Him have anointed, whom ye now behold 
At my right hand; your head | him appoint ; 
And by myself have sworn, to him shall bow 
All knees in heaven, and shall confess him Lord ; 
Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United as one individual soul, 
For ever happy. Him who disobeys, 
Me disobeys, breaks union, and that day, 
Cast out from God and blessed vision, falls 
Into utter darkness, deep ingulph, his place 
Ordain’d, without redemption, without end.” 


He then proceeds— 
“So spake th’ Omnipotent, and with his words 
All Seem’d well pleased ; all seem’d, but were not all. 
* * * * * * * 
Satan (so call him now, his former name 
Is heard no more in heaven ;) he of the first, 
If not the first archangel ; great in power, 
In favor and pre-eminence, yet fraught 
With envy ’gainst the Son of God, that day 
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Honor’d by his great Father, and proclaim’d 
Messiah, King anointed, could not bear, 
Through pride, that sight, and thought himself impair’d.” 
Paradise Lost, Book V. 

Satan is then introduced as stirring up the minds of his associates to instant 
rebellion against the new decree of God, in relation to his Son. 

The above opinion, that Satan contemptuonsly refused submission to the autho- 
rity of the well-beloved Son, given to him by the Father, and that this was the 
offence for which he lost his heavenly residence, is also favorably noticed by Mr. 
Wesley, in one of his sermons. It is enough to say, in refutation of this idea, 
1. That Milton makes the angels to have had an existence before the second Per- 
son of the adorable Trinity, who is the everlasting Son of the Father. His view, 
therefore, is not only uncountenanced by the word of God, but it is extremely 
heterodox ; and the many erroneous opinions contained in Paradise Lost, lessen, 
materially, the merits ef that highly finished poem. And, 2. That the passage 
of Scripture which gave birth to this idea has no reference to the eternal filiation 
ef Jesus Christ at all, but to his resurrection from the dead; which event took 
place long after the fall of evil spirits. In confirmation of this interpretation of 
the verse, see Clarke on Heb. i, 7. 

Some contend that the sin of these spiritual offenders was illicit intercourse 
with the ‘‘daughters of men.” Others think that the offspring of this unnatural 
connection became the evil spirits. This is based on the following passage in 
Gen. vi, 1, 2: “ And it came to pass, that when men began to multiply on the face 
of the earth, and daughters were born unto them, that the sons of God saw the 
daughters ef men, that they were fair; and they took them wives of all which they 
chose.” 'To mention this opinion is to refute it; its own absurdity, if not profani- 
ty, is its overthrow. By the “sons of God” we may either understand men in 
general, as they were, perhaps, in those days sometimes called, or those, in parti- 
cular, who had the righteousness of Abel. 

A few years ago I met with a little volume of poetry with this title: “‘ The Loves 
of the Angels.” The poem was created out of the above scripture. The title—b 
which I understood that pure affection the inhabitants of heaven have for God, 
and for one another—and the name of the author, who was a gentleman of consi- 
derable celebrity as a poet, pleased me well; so it was immediately purchased, 
and soon afier read, but with great disappointment. This circumstance, how- 
ever, taught the writer a lesson by which he has profited ever since; that is, never 
to buy @ book until you know something of its character. Dr. Clarke has well 
observed that “ poets and painters are poor interpreters of Scripture.” 

It is thought by many that pride was the first sin of Satan; but how this passion 
was manifested they are unable to say. Some fancy it was by endeavoring to 
usurp the government of God: this inclines toward the theory of Milton. Hence 
they put this language, though it has no reference to the Devil, into the mouth of 
this adversary: “‘I will ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars 
of God. I will sit also upon the mount of the congregation, in the sides of the 
north. I will ascend above the heights of the clouds; I will be like the Most 
High,” Isa. xiv, 13, 14. This opinion cannot be sustained by Scripture, nor by 
any thing else. See the third proposition. 

But, though there is no direct, yet there is, as some suppose, inferential proof 
that pride was the sin for which he was punished. St. Paul, in his first Epistle 
to Timothy, describing the requisite qualifications of a Christian rewae ¢ says, 
“He must not be a novice, lest, being lifted up with pride, he fall into the con- 
demnation of the Devil.” From this, it may be inferred that pride was the cause 
of his fall. The passage, however, may be differently understood. If a man 
eommits murder, or is guilty of any other sin, he falls into the condemnation of 
Satan; i. e., he is condemned to punishment. 

But, if the above inference be strictly correct, it can do the present theory ne 
injury whatever. If pride could induce them to leave their place, state, or office 
in heaven, it could also influence them in their departure from the world they 
inhabited. Yet it is more probable it wasa re oe curiosity. 

I am led to this opinion, not by a desire to have this scheme consistent with 
itself, for it may also have defects and difficulties as well as the common system; 
but, among other things, by the reasoning of the old serpent in the first temptation, 
and the effect it had upon Eve: “ Ye shall not surely die: for God doth know that 
in the day ye eat thereof then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good andevil. And when the woman saw that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, she took 
of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave also unto her husband with her, and he 
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did eat,” Gen. iii, 4, 5,6. She was curious to examine the fruit more closely thas 
she had yet done,—and perhaps it was fairer than any other in the garden,—she 
was curious to see how fruit so pleasant to the eyes really tasted; and she was 
curious to become a little wiser. 

Satan, at that time, could not have been very well acquainted with the complex 
character of man,or with human nature ; by which is here meant all our physical, 
moral, and intellectual powers and faculties ; yet he was, nevertheless, an excel- 
lent mental philosopher. He might not have known the weakest point of the wo- 
man,—if Adam and Eve had any weak points before the fall,— but he knew it was 
one of the great ruling principles of mind to be ever actively inquisitive. Indeed, 
he illustrates this remark in his very first attack on his fair victim: ‘“‘ Yea, hath 
God said, Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden ?” He had been informed of 
this in some way, perhaps by overhearing a conversation between the happy pair, 
in which it was incidentally mentioned ; but he wished to be assured of it—he was 
curious to know. 

And this inquisitive disposition still exists im angelie, as well asin haman minds; 
for, speaking of the mysteraes of redemption, St. Peter declares that these “things 
the angels desire to look into.” But, while this curiosity is sinful in some cases, 
where its indulgence is positively forbidden, it may not only be innocent, but com- 
mendable in others, where such a prohibition does not exist. 

I conclude, then, that, anxious to increase their knowledge of planets, which, 
for reasons probably known only to God, they were not permitted to visit and go 
unpunished, and whieh were more glorious than their own; and desirous, per- 
haps, of enjoying that superior glory, they left their own habitation, and, in doing 
this, they lost their first estate. 

9th Proposition. For this act of rebeltion they were confined tn everlasting chains, 
under darkness, until the judgment of the great day. Jude 6. 

By this is meant that their faculties became impaired, their power limited, or 
their privileges restricted, and their doom became irreversible; and that, as dark- 
ness is emblematical of ignoranee, wickedness, and misery, so they became igno- 
rant, comparatively, desperately sinful, and irretrievably wretched. 

If it be asked where they now have their dwelting-place, I answer, not in the 
air which surrounds us, as some people sappose, thongh they are permitted for 
wise ends to visit the earth, which will be more at length considered in the next 
proposition, but either in the world they were anxious to exchange for a better, 
which became to them a fearfal hell when their faithful companions in trial had 
been removed, when natural evil had spread itself in every direction, when the 
angelic paradise had become a desert waste, when the basest passions that can 
dwell in the bosom of a lost spirit had inflamed every mind, and when nothing 
good could be seen, or heard, or felt, or hoped for, because there was no Redeem- 
er, or else in a different part of the universe, prepared expressly for their recep- 
tion. It is enough for us to know that they have a local habitation somewhere ; 
and that habitation is their place of punishment. 

10th Proposition. They are still permitted to visit those worlds where sin abounds, 
asour earth at present, to accomplish the purposes of arighteous Judge ; or where holy, 
intelligent creatures exist on trial, as our. earth before the fall of man, to test their 
allegiance to God. 

That evil spirits—not the souls of the wicked after death, but the spirits (by which 
we commonly mean the angels) that abode not in the truth—have now liberty to 
visit the earth, not merely as idle spectators of the wonderful work of human re- 
demption, but as interested actors of the great tragedy in which God, angels, men, 
and devils are the parties concerned, is generally admitted; and the Bible is ful! 
of the doctrine. The book of Job, which is supposed by many eminent Biblical 
critics to be the oldest book in existence, contains a remarkable instance, in the 
affliction of that pious patriarch, of the power sometimes intrusted to the arch- 
enemy of man. If every thing really happened as it is related, after Satan went 
from the presence of the Lord, then he had power— 

1. Over the elements of fire and air; for the “ fire of God,” or a great fire, as 
this phraseology signifies, “fell upon the sheep and the servants, and eonsumed 
them ;” and “‘a great wind from the wilderness smote the four corners of the house” 
in which ‘his sons and daughters were eating and drinking wine;” “and it fell 
upon the young men,” and they died. 

2. Over the minds of men; for he influenced the Sabeans to take away the 
‘ oxen that were ploughing, and the sheep that were feeding beside them ;” and 
the “ Chaldeans, who made out three bands, and fell upon the camels and carried 
them away, and slew the servants likewise.” 

3. Over the physical part of man; for he smote the victim of his malice “with 
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sore boils from the sole of his foot unto his crown,” so that ‘‘ he took him a pot- 
sherd to scrape himself withal, and sat down among the ashes.” 

And, 4. Over human life; for the servants and the sons and daughters of Job 
perished through his instrumentality. 

The reader will remember, it is not here said that Satan possesses this power 
at all times; but that it was then, and is sometimes still, intrusted to him by his 
Maker and Judge. 

It was well, as the Pentateuch and other books of the Old Testament are so 
brief, and, in some ‘ay. of such doubtful interpretation, on the great subject of 
Satanic influence, that the Jews were early favored with the instructive lesson on 
this point found in the book of Job, of which Moses is thought to have been the 
author. There is, perhaps, not another instance cf equal clearness in the whole 
Bible; yet this has also its acknowledged difficulties. 

It would be a work of supererogation to adduce in proof of the first part of the 
ninth proposition ali the cases of temptation, ali the demoniacai possessions in the 
gospels, all the examples of persons in evident fellowship with an evil invisible 
world, and all the clear passages of Scripture that so plainly teach the doctrine 
for which lamcontending. This, then, will not be attempted. If any person has 
a single doubt remaining, let him read the temptation of Christ in the wilderness, 
Matt. iv, 1-16, and attend closely to the solicitations to evil he daily meets with 
from an invisible foe. 

But, it may be asked, what can the writer mean by fallen angels accomplishing 
the purposes of a righteous Judge upon earth? I mean by it that the Lord either 
permits or employs them to tempt men,—in some cases to afflict them and put an 
end to their lives,—to produce natural evil, and to be the instruments of his judg- 
ments on nations and individuals. 

As a case of temptation, take that of David, when he was induced to number 
the people, 1 Chron. xxi, 1. 

As a case of affliction, take that of Job, Job ii, 7. 

As a case of death, take that of the incestuous Corinthian, who, though perhaps 
he did not die, was at least adjudged to this punishment by St. Paul, 1 Cor. v, 5. 
So also were Hymenius and Alexander, 1 Tim. i, 20. And that of Herod, Acts 
xii, 23. For, while it is said ‘an angel of the Lord smote him,” we may under- 
stand by that any messenger employed by him, whether good or bad. The charac- 
ter of the messenger may generally be inferred from the nature of the work in 
which he is engaged. An angel employed in a work of mercy, such as that of 
announcing the birth of Christ to the shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem, may 
always be considered as an angel of light; but one engaged in punishing the 
wicked, generally as an angel of darkness. 

As acase of what may be denominated natural evil, take the example of dreaded 
shipwreck, Jonah i, 4: ‘‘ But the Lord sent out a great wind into the sea, and 
there was a mighty tempest; so that the ship was like to be broken.” Very true, 
it is said ‘‘the Lord” sent out agreat wind; but he works by means and instruments 
in providence, as well as in grace. 

As a case of judgment, besides the death of Herod, mentioned above, take the 
destruction of Sennacherib’s army, 2 Kings xix, 35; and also that of the first-born 
of the Egyptians, Exod. xii, 29. That evil spirits were employed as the destroy- 
ing angels of the Egyptians, we have the testimony of the psalmist, Psa. Ixxviii, 
49: “He cast upon them the fierceness of his anger, wrath, and indignation, and 
trouble, by sending evil angels among them.” It was in this way that ‘‘ He smote 
all the first-born of Egypt; the chief of their strength in the tabernacles of Ham,” 
ver. 51. Another part of this proposition is, that evil spirits are permitted to visit 
those worlds in which moral agents exist on trial, and into which sin had had no 
previous entrance, to test their allegiance to God. 

In proof of this nothing is necessary—and, to confess the truth, I can produce 
nothing else—but the tragic scene of Eden, Gen. iii. And even here Iam at once 
met by two different objectors. One says, ‘‘ That entire chapter is an allegory.” 
But if it is, then, according to every rule of language, the whole affair is allegori- 
cal, from the creation to the deluge, and from this to the death of Joseph in the 
last chapter; for the entire book of Genesis is in the same inimitable style of sim- 
ple narrative. If the temptation and fall of our first parents are an allegory, so 
likewise are the creation of the world out of nothing, the formation of man out 
of the dust of the earth, and of the woman out of a human rib; and it then follows 

that we have nothing but an allegorical existence up to this day! But this idea 
is refuted by the very consciousness of being which is implanted in every bosom. 

The other objector insists on so literal an interpretation, that he will not admit 
Satan to have been conctaled in the serpent, as his instrument, at all. If that 
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account were the whole Bible, or if nothing else were said of Satan in the Scrip- 
tures, this opinion would contain a faint shadow of probability. But we have 
other passages that teach his existence; and some, too, that will lead us to a 
correct understanding of this long-contested subject. 

Let the following verses be attentively considered, in connection with the 
account in Genesis :— 

2 Cor. xi,3: ‘ But I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through 
his subtlety, so your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in 
Christ.” Rev. xii, 9: ‘‘ And the great dragon was east out, that old serpent, called 
the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world.” Rev. xx, 1, 2: “ And 
I saw an angel come down from heaven, having a great chain in his hand. And 
he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan, and 
bound him a thousand years.” 

The last two passages, it is granted, are a part of the most figurative book in 
the Bible, and it is this that makes it the most mysterious. But that part of these 
verses most material to the present question, is explained by the inspired writer 
himself; while these two, the one in Corinthians, and the narrative in Genesis, 
reflect mutual light on each other. 

Moses assures us that the serpent was the most subtle of all the beasts of the 
field: Satan, therefore, manifested much of the cunning for which he has since 
become so celebrated, in selecting that animal as the insirument of seduction. St. 
Paul, under the divine influence of the same spirit who inspired the Jewish histo- 
rian, confirms the account of Moses, in saying that the serpent beguiled Eve 
through his subtlely. 

But, that we might not be led astray by this language, in understanding it of 
that animal alone, St. John, also moved by the Spirit of ‘Truth, calls the “ old ser- 
pent,” in evident allusion to the first temptation, “ the Devil” and “ Satan ;” by 
which he can only mean the prince of darkness. 

Now, as the Bible teaches us that there is in existence a spiritual, malignant 
being, called Satan,—as that being is likewise called “a serpent,” and the “old 
serpent,”’—as a serpent was eee the tempter of the woman in Eden, and 
as that animal was actually a beast of the field, we conclude that Satan gained the 
characteristic appellation of “ old serpent” from the temptation in the garden; and 
for this plain reason: that though, to the eyes of Eve, nothing save the bare ser- 
sie appeared, yet Satan was, at the same time, the great agent in that fatal 

usiness; using the animal merely as an instrument to gain his object. 

In permitting evil spirits to tempt men to commit sin, or to entice them from the 
truth, let no one impeach the character of the Supreme Being. If weare opposed 
by numerous invisible adversaries, and of ourselves are perfect weakness, the 
grace of God is sufficient for us in every time of need. necessary degree of 
strength was communicated to Adam, and it is likewise granted to every one of 
his offspring. 

llth Proposition. After the day of judgment, the punishment of these angelic of- 
Senders will be greatly increased or augmented ; and they, in company with wicked 
men, will then be confined to the place of torment “where their worm dies not, and 
the fire is not quenched.” 

It is a doctrine that has obtained to a considerable extent among divines, that 
the misery of the lost, and the blessedness of the pious, will, in a future state, 
always increase. The last part of this opinion, that the righteous, in another 
world, will rise continually in the knowledge and love of God, is not only taught 
in the New Testament, and especially by St. Paul, in the fifteenth chapter of the 
first Corinthians, but it is also deducible from the nature of mind. ‘The mind is 
an ever-active essence, and perhaps the only perpetual motion with which man 
will ever be acquainted. As the Christian will always be learning, so an increase 
of divine knowledge will naturally produce a larger measure of divine love; and 
as this love increases, so will also his happiness. 

The same, however, cannot be said of the wretchedness of the ungodly. The 
most ignorant men are not always the most unhappy; and the Bible is not so clear 
on this point as on the other. But another thought will confirm its truth notwith- 
standing. Misery, of some kind, is the never-failing consequence of sin. If, 
therefore, the wigkedness of the wicked will continue and increase, so must their 
torment likewise. 

The justice and goodness of God require the resurrection of the human body, 
The soul of a believer cannot be properly rewarded for virtuous, and that of a 
sinner cannot be justly punished for vicious, actions, performed or committed 
while in connection with, and in part by, the body. 

From this, then, we infer, that if it could even not be proved that men will 
always increase in happiness or misery after death, according to the nature of 
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their conduct, the felicity of a good man, and the pain of the sinner, will not be 
complete until the resurrection of the body. 

In like manner the punishment of the fallen angels, though not for the same 
reason, will far exceed in severity what they now feel. 

No one, who has attentively read the Scriptures, can doubt that they are now ina 
state of punishment. Convinced of this, read the following passage, Matt. xxviii, 
29: ‘* And when he was come to the other side, there met if two possessed with 
devils. And behold, they cried out, saying, What have we to do with thee, Jesus, 
thou Son of God? Art thou come hither to torment us before the time?” That 
this came from the demons themselves, though, perhaps, spoken through the vocal 
organs of the possessed individuals, as when language was put by Satan into the 
mouth of the serpent, appears from the following context: “‘ And there was, a good 
way off from them, a herd of many swine feeding. So the devils besought him, say- 
ing, If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away into the herd of swine,” verses 30, 31. 

Possessions of this kind, and the above especially, in which it is said the evil 
spirits entered into a herd of unclean animals, are frequently ridiculed by deists 
and others ; but it is likely these same spirits found a purer residence in the filthy 
swine than they often meet with in the hearts of infidels! 

The talented author of the “ Physical Theory of Another Life,” supposes the 
demons of the New Testament to be altogether different from the fallen angels. 
But this isa mistake. For Christ makes to cast out devils by Beelzebub, the prince 
of devils, to be synonymous with casting out Satan by Satan. And it is acknow- 
ledged that Satan is a fallen angel. See Matt. xii, 24-26. 

Now, what can the question mean which is proposed in the twenty-ninth verse ? 
“‘ Art thou come hither to torment us before the time?’ They were in torment 
already. It can only signify, then, “‘ Art thou come to increase our torment? or 
to inflict upon us that fearfully augmented punishment which we know to be in 
reservation for Satan and his angels ?” 

And how are the words to be interpreted ‘‘ before the time?” To what time have 
they reference? Look again atthe language of Peter and Jude, alluded to before, 
and the question is immediately answered :— 

‘God spared not the angels that sinned, but delivered them into chains of dark- 
ness, to be reserved unto judgment.” —“ ‘The angels which kept not their first estate, 
but left their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains under dark- 
ness”—this implies punishment—“ wnto the judgment of the great day.” 

The day of final reckoning, then, is the time of which these spirits were speaking. 

This idea of increased misery, after the last day, is found also in the Night 
Thoughts of Dr. Young :—- 





“The foe of God and man, 
From his dark den, blaspheming, drags his chain, 
And rears his brazen front with thunder scarr’d ; 
Receives his sentence, and begins his hell. 
All vengeance past, now seems abundant grace ; 
Like meteors in a stormy sky, how roll 
His baleful eyes! He curses whom he dreads ; 
And deems it the first moment of his fall.” 
The Consolation, Night LX. 
12th and last Proposition. All the faithful angels, at the end of their probation- 
ary existence, were taken to heaven, are now ministering to the heirs of salvation, 
and otherwise employed as the messengers of God in different parts of the universe, 
and with them will eternally increase in the wnalloyed happiness of the saints in light. 
That they are in heaven, that they perform frequent visits of mercy to the earth, 
that they are particularly ‘‘ ministering spirits” to the redeemed, and that they are 
called the messengers of the Lord, are facts generally admitted; and evidences of 
these facts will be unnecessary. I have only to add, in the language of a poet, — 
“Tf, then, a better system’s thine, 
Believe it, or make use of mine.” 


Clarksburg, Md., Oct. 19, 1837. 


Art. IX —Twelve Lectures on the Connection between Science and Revealed Reli- 
ion Delivered in Rome. By Nicnoias Wiseman, D. D., Principal of the 
ngl ‘sh College, and Professor in the University of Rome. Andover: Gould 

& Newman. 1837. 8vo., pp. 404. . 


Dr. WisEMAN, we are told, in the advertisement to this edition 
of his Lectures, is the head of the English College at Rome, an insti- 
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tution devoted to the instruction of young men in theology, under the 
supervision of a cardinal, and receiving the attention of the head of 
the Romish Church. We are also told that Dr. Wiseman was born 
of English parents, in Spain; and though we are not informed con- 
cerning the places in which he received his education, or the methods 
in which he pursued his early studies, it is evident that he is a man 
of varied learning; and he has shown himself, on another occasion, 
well acquainted with the writings of some of the most distinguished 
German authors. 

About two fifths of the present work are taken up with the early 
history of the human race. Beginning without any thesis or theory 
on the subject, the author plunges deeply into comparative philology ; 
or, to call it by its recent and more learned name, ethnography ; 
that is, the classing of nations by means of the comparative study 
of languages. He adverts to the limited views of the linguists of 
former times, in looking only for a lineal descent of words where 
collateral branches might have extended ; and in relying upon direct 
etymological derivation without comparing the affinities of various 
kindred languages or dialects. Instead of supporting a system, Dr. 
Wiseman turns himself to facts, and does not begin to philosophize 
till he thinks that the boundaries of observation have been faithfully 
explored. When a considerable number of words in two languages 
nearly resemble each other, notwithstanding there is a great want 
of resemblance in other words, a strong presumption is furnished that 
they sprung from a common primary language. 

Every one, who has any fondness for philological pursuits, must 
receive much gratification from examining the portion of the Lec- 
tures of which we are now speaking. Besides the condensed history 
which the author furnishes of the labors of the learned in this depart- 
ment, in different countries, he holds impartially the scales in which 
he weighs the opposite opinions concerning the original unity of all 
language. Among those who have aimed to demonstrate this unity, 
he singles out with special favor Alexander Von Humbolt, Julius Kla- 
proth, and Frederic Schlegel ; the first of whom pronounces the fol- 
lowing strong decision as the result of his extensive inquiries :— 

“ However insulated certain languages may at first appear, how- 
ever singular their caprices and their idioms, all have an analogy 
among them; and their numerous relations will be more perceived, 
in proportion as the philosophical history of nations, and the study 
of languages, shall be brought to perfection.” (p. 68.) 

The difficulty of tracing the relationship of the new world with 
the old, by means of comparative philology, is admitted by Dr. Wise- 
man. Still, the traditions that prevail among the aborigines, on por- 
tions of this continent, relative to the early history of the human 
race, analogous to those of the Asiatics, go to establish, in his opi- 
nion, a common origin. Under the disadvantages of comparing the 
American unwritten dialects with those of Eastern Asia, it could 
hardly be expected that fragments enough could be found in the for- 
mer, of a primitive language, to reconstruct their original speech, 
and show its identity with the language from which it had so long 
and so widely diverged. © 

The oneness of the human race is discussed in these Lectures 
at much length; and the aid of learned travellers and scientific phy- 
siologists is called in to prove a unity of origin, notwithstanding the 
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marked varieties which have been wrought by time and circum- 
stances. The author does not deny or shun the difficulties of the 
subject. While he acknowledges that the way in which nature has 
wrought in producing this variety is mysterious, he maintains that 
there is no impossibility that races, apparently so peculiar and so 
unlike in many particulars, should have sprung from one family. 

The following is a brief summary of what the author has attempt- 
ed in a portion of this subject, which we select, together with the 
illustrations he has annexed. These are striking and ingenious. 

*’ We have seen it well established, first, that among animals ac- 
knowledged to be of one species, there have arisen varieties similar 
to those in the human race, and not less diverse from one another. 
Secondly, that nature tends, in the human species, to produce varie- 
ties in one race approaching to the characteristics of the others. 
Thirdly, that sporadic varieties of the most extraordinary sort may 
be propagated by descent. Fourthly, that we can find sufficient 
proofs, in the languages and in the characteristics of larger bodies, 
or entire nations compared, of their transition from one race to an- 
other. Fifthly, that though the origin of the black race is yet involv- 
ed in mystery, yet are there sufficient facts collected to prove the 
possibility of its having arisen from another, particularly if, in addi- 
tion to the action of heat, we admit that of moral causes acting upon 
the physical organization. 

“ And here I will remark, that we are often precipitate and unjust, 
in judging of the past by causes now in action. It is, indeed, true, 
that nature is constant and regular in her operations; but if, in the 
short course of our experience, or that of past observers, no varia- 
tion may have been noted in the uniformity of her workings, it is 
that the little segment of our duration’s cycle, over which we and 
they have travelled, is but as a straight line, an infinitesimal element, 
whose curvature can only appear when referred to a much larger 
portion of her circumference. That, besides the partial laws with 
which we are acquainted, there have been others once most active, 
whose agency is now either suspended or concealed, the study of 
the world must easily convince us. There were times, within the 
verge of mythological history, when volcanoes raged in almost every 
chain of mountains; when lakes dried up, or suddenly appeared, in 
many valleys; when seas burst over their boundaries and created 
new islands, or retired from their beds and increased old continents ; 
when, in fine, there was a power of production and arrangement on 
a great, magnificent scale; when nature seemed employed not mere- 
ly in the yearly renovation of plants and insects, but in the procrea- 
tion from age to age of the vaster and more massive elements of her 
sphere; when her task was not confined to the embroidering the 
meadows in the spring, or to the paring away of shores by the slow 
eating action of tides and currents, but when she toiled in the great 
laboratories of the earth, upheaving mountains, and displacing seas, 
and thus giving to the world its great indelible features. And how 
are we to account for this, but by supposing in nature a two-fold 
action: one regular from the beginning, and uniform to the end; 
the other a mysterious, slow-moving power, which, though revolving 
on the same plane, travels over it with an imperceptible motion, 
proportioned to the wants of the entire system.” (pp. 144, 145.) 
Geology, another fruitful subject in its relation to the Mosaic 
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history, is handled next to the history of man, in this course of Lec- 
tures. The statements here made concerning the conclusions of 
modern geologists, in regard to the changes on the earth’s surface, 
are valuable in themselves, while they serve to allay the fears of 
those who have taken alarm, lest the cosmogony of the Old Testa- 
ment should not only not be verified, but should be even brought into 
discredit, by means of new discoveries in geological science. We 
cannot forbear, in this connection, to extract the pleasing reflections 
of the author at the close of one of his lectures :— 

“ And surely it must be gratifying thus to see a science, formerly 
classed, and not, perhaps, unjustly, among the most pernicious to 
faith, once more become her handmaid; to see her now, after so 
many years of wandering from theory to theory, or rather, from 
vision to vision, return once more to the home where she was born, 
and to the altar at which she made her first simple offerings; no 
longer, as she first went forth, a wilful, dreamy, empty-handed child, 
but with a matronly dignity, and a priest-like step, and a bosom full 
of well-earned gifts, to pile upon its sacred hearth. For it was reli- 
gion which, as we saw at the commencement of this lecture, gave 
geology birth, and to the sanctuary she hath once more returned.” 

p. 192. 

Of the lectures on the remaining subjects, namely, Early Histo- 
ry, Archeology, and Oriental Literature, sacred and profane, we 
have not room to speak particularly. The treatment of these, as 
well as of the other great subjects, is marked with frankness on the 
part of the author, when he is met by difficulties ; while he ever takes 
delight in verifying the Scripture histories, by the light shed through 
the advancement of learning and science, and by the great discove- 
ries to which these have given birth. The history of science and 
literature here unfolded, in relation to the Scriptures, is applied in 
its results to the verification of revealed truth, not only as that his- 
tory is drawn from the friends of religion, but as it is deduced from 
the writings of those who have carried on their investigations with- 
out any reference to the Bible, or any suspicion that the results would 
be so applied. Thus the antiquary and the orientalist are unawares 
made tributary to the theologian. The writings, too, of unbelievers, 
and even of those opposed to the Scriptures, are in this way em- 
ployed in defence of religion, contrary to their expectation and their 
will. 

On the whole, we have been highly gratified with these Lectures. 
They are adapted to convey much instruction. And, though the 
style has not the freedom and ease which we should have expected 
if the author had been mainly conversant with English scholars, yet 
it is perspicuous and pure, and sometimes beautiful. Dr. Wiseman, 
as we have said, is a Catholic; and we add, so far as we discover 
his character and disposition from this work, a man of generous and 
liberal feelings. If he believes in the adage said to have been cur- 
rent in the churgh to which he belongs, that “ ignorance is the mother 
of devotion,” he has no fears, on the contrary, that science and learn- 
ing can, on the whole, or in the end, be converted into weapons of 
hostility against the Christian faith; for, thus far, the more search- 
ing they have become, the more have the fears of the timid believer 
subsided, and the conviction of the ingenuous inquirer been strength- 
ened.— North American Review. 
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